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~~ & and dist career as a National Park Service 
historian trator, Merrill J. Mattes served as 
Denver Service Center's Historic Preservation Teas from ite formation in 
Jaruary 1972 until his retirement in April 1975. There he was 
ee oe planning and ject ———_y S the Service 

of recording its principal activities and accomp)] for posterity, as 
Merrill was to do when he left the official rolls. 

















ties post-Bicentennial and a decline in 
lications program left Merrill's manuscript gath- 


There it might have laid indefinitely, were it not for Merrill's con- 
tinued interest. A decade later, in July 1986, he wrote me about it: 


the American Revolution Bicentennial the Denver Service Center 
involvement of cry exceeding $100,000,000. After my retire- 
contracted with to write up a history of its accomplishments 
did lete that ; unfortunately, nothing 
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lished as 
not be the 


editing task fell 
ised customary editorial 
edition was 


effective 
possible. 





Edwin C. Bearss 
Chief Historian May 1989 
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of — The intricacies of procedure and the imponderables of internal 
tion, ional adjustments, and the constraints of the Office 
of t Budget = no exploration here. Suffice it to observe 
that after all the smoke cleared, the Washington Office, with the 
express blessing of the Secretary of the Interior, came up with an overall 
ional commitment of $100 million for implementation of the Bicenten- 
nial deve Lopment at designated areas. 

Ic should be emphasized that this impressive sum did not constitute an 
addition to the normal construction budget of the National Park Service. 
It was Largely a substitution for the normal budget, as other projects else- 
where in nation were deferred. 

The normal budget cycle to implement a construction job is three years, 
from preliminary design through project — (or construct ion ) 
to the contracting process, and the initiation of construction work itself. 
Ideally, historical and archeological research and the gather of other 














basic data should precede the year period and, also ideally, there 
should be an master plan beforehand as the sound basis for any 
deve lopment . $100 million was laid out for a three-year period in- 


oe 1, 1973, and spanning fiecal years 1974, 1975, and 1976. 
ret ly, this meant that all construction work had to be completed by 





it was to live with the fact that the belated budget and the 1976 
deadline were fixed and immovable. The only thing that was adjustable, 
tion rate of D6C. In a norm 





expec 
failure. Thies called for a lot of Day" scrambling--the kind that must 
be generated in times of crisis when survival hangs on outcome . 
» Again, if everyth went smoothly 
be completed 
ign work, drawings, and construction. 
ing is not always set when it 
is supposed to be, and this was definitely the case now. Archeological 
survey and 2S eS Ses we. ee ee 
provided for. Historical research to authenticate a site or building would 
time had been allotted. The master plans and 
red to legitimize a project lacked approval in 
cases, or if approved, there were second thoughts dictating restudy 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 required 
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latitude in this area, but the resolution of policy questions is ultimately 
the Director's prerogative. Such questions may arise over the design or 
lacement of a visitor center in relation to historic terrain. A common 
icentennial issue was whether the historical, architectural, and archeo- 
logical data in a given instance were adequate for a proposed restoration 
under the policy criteria for such. Then there was the harder tion of 
justifying expensive reconstruction of extinct buildings while extant 
structures were in danger of extinction. 

Bicentennial projects that were actually undertaken and are reported 
here reflect policy and technical decisions made in the crunch of an un- 
yielding timetable. Sometimes “popular demand" as enunciated by members of 
Congress swayed the decision in the affirmative. In other cases a strict 
interpretation of policy prevailed, and some cherished hopes and plans were 
discarded because of a conviction at the Director's level that standards of 
area integrity or historic —— would be violated. 












Personnel lems. was a serious shortage of personnel .n the 
Denver ce er with the particular technical ani fessional skills 
required to tackle the Bicentennial program head-on, this shortage was 


by severe manpower ceilings imposed on all federal agencies by 
Chief Executive. The deficiency was particularly glaring in the case 


of the Historic Preservation Team, which would necessarily play a major 
role in a program heavily slanted toward restoration-type projects. The 
most serious lack was in the of historical architects and restora- 
tion specialists (craftsmen) who have to bear the brunt of the design 
work, preparing construction documents, and supervising complex and delicate 
restoration work in the field. The recent staffing of various regional 
offices with these specialists had depleted the Historic Preservation Team, 
but the sudden burst of Bicentennial demands was far beyond normal capacity 


constraints. On the one hand, how to staff up in the of rigid person- 
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3. Recruiting of scarce specialists was accelerated. Efforts to 
secure the transfer of experienced historical architects and restoration 
a ge A _ * re as offices and the Washington Office to help in 
executing the futile, primarily these offices 
—y—b4- at ay their own that were not necessarily 
by the Bicentennial. The solution to this aspect of the crisis was a fairly 
systematic "beat ing the bushes" of academia and state agencies. Word got 
around, and applications started coming in from younger architects and 
architectural students of various institutions, and from a few restoration 
craftsmen. A few who were in business for themselves decided to get some 
experience in Bicentennial architecture, even though no permanent appoint- 
ments could be offered. Between the concerted recruiting efforts of the 
Historic Preservation Team and the latent energy and enthusiasm of young 
people excited by the challenge, the rolls were staffed. The few veterans 
among the "“permanents" were able to train and guide those less experienced 
to achieve a quality product. 

4. Contracting with architects, engineers, and other outside consul- 
tants was increased. In the Southeast Region, projects at four of the five 
Bicentennial areas were planned and designed by contractors. 

contract . It was found that rigid adher- 
ence s or design and construction work, 
particularly those relat to historical restoration projects, would pre- 
vent meeting the 1976 deadline and in any event would not permit results of 
acceptable quality. It was determined, for example, that the limit for 
contract design costs of six percent of estimated construction costs was 
unrealistic in circumstances calling for overtime to meet tight deadlines; 
accordingly, a ruling was secured that exceptions could be made in this 
area. A special waiver was obtained also regarding the public notice 
requirement for small contracts. 

The most significant breakthrough related to ways and means of expedit- 
ing difficult historical restoration work. The conventional approach for 
construction work of any kind entails formal advertising, unlimited contract 
bidding, review by a selection board, acceptance of the lowest qualified 
bidder, a fixed price and fixed deadline contract, and construction super- 
vision by NPS on a monitoring basis only. For Bicentennial r-— 
however, a seldom-used procedure saved valuable time and ensured maximum 
quality control by giving NPS historical architects and restoration spe- 
cialists full authority to direct details of the work. In short, a contract 
was achieved by seston with a limited mmber of pre-selected bidders, 
ae ie eupeies -fixed-fee method replaced the fixed price contract. Use 
of thie uothed had to be justified on several bases: (1) historic fabric 
oe ae pty By gh Spht hb, Ay. 
the work; (2) the restoration work required ialized 
achieve innovative solutions; (3) les an old structure made it 

ible to draft accurate detail plans and definite contract documents ; 
(4) hazardous conditions resulting from the presence of old materials 
required flexibility in decision-making to ensure the safety of workers and 
the structure; (5) some degree of contirmming research and experimentation, 
of indeterminate cost, was needed to make final selection of suitable 
materials and ensure structural stability; and (6) a close working relation- 
ship between the contractor and the supervising restoration specialist had 
to maintained, with the supervisor having freedom to perform actual work 
on the job as conditions warranted. 
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Restoration work iteelf is normally supervised in che field by experi- 










the it came 
coordination of DBC's Construction Division, but restora- 
Tienes of Lay, X field inspectors and the 

ow. arrangemen: was necessary 

sheer volume of construction/restoration work and 
ist category. James §. Askins was the senior officer in this 


DSC's Professional Support Division (formerly the Division of Design), 


















under the direction of Howard Haiges, Jr., provided professional expertise 
+ the eng systems for the un- 
to Bicentennial . difficult task of 
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B. | Maurice L. Paul, D. Ray 
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work was the Contracts Division. 
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In October 1973 the G40 Canal Historical Research Team was established 


lement activities of the Restoration Team. 


Ite primary function was 
for the Restoration Team's 











Historian Harlan D. Unrau was the initial member of the research team. 


research and surveying available 
operation. 


canal construction and 
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The walkway allows 


trian walkway was built over the 
dry, because water flows over the 


Chain Bridge. 
It brought the total construction cost to 


to keep their feet 
canal is full. 


ion to Lock 10 (Miles 5.0-8.7); Day Labor 


This was essentially a continuation of the 


3. 


towpath restoration done by 


It cost $280,000. 


contract described above. 
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restored. Mortared and dry-laid walls adjacent to the stop lock parapet 
wall that carried the towpath were also restored, and the 

regraded for 200 feet downstream. The earth ramp built under the previ 
contract would now impede the diversion of flood waters, so it was removed 
and laced by a wooden stairway that would be washed clear in a flood. 
The y real lem during this work was in obtaining suitable dressed 
capstones for wing walls. 


9. may Branch Culvert ern (Mile 19.7); Construction Contract with 
Curtin » ine., for ,009, October 1973-June 1974 
Initially, overlay was removed from approximately one-third of the 
culvert barrel and a waterproof cement coat was applied. The work 
to nearby tree and debris and the reconstruction of the 
1 and both wing walle on the outflow side of the culvert. Recon- 
struction entailed excavation to bedrock for concrete footings and the 
construction of concrete retaining walls faced with stone veneer. Several 
rises in the water level during the work necessitated stop orders until the 
water receded and the site dried out to continue, 
Lesser a a a 1 and wing walls at the inflow 
side, and A. ~y placed upstream from the wing walls for stabilization. 
Approximately teak off cntath ean cupatect aud Ge ahutmante sesteced. 


10. Little Creek oulvert r (Mile 41.97); Design Contract 
with ; Construction Contract with Paul 


E. Lehman, Chambersburg, Rumapbeente. for $95,642, February-Auzust 1975 


Creek Culvert, above Lock 27 (Spinks Ferry), suffered 
complete failure of its inflow stone headwall and approximately 16 
lineal feet of its 20-foot-diameter barrel. The related wing walls 
were partially intact but unstable. The portion of the culvert barrel that 
remained had voids, and at the outflow there were several missing 
ringstones and a cavity. (The interior of this culvert is impressive. 
The foundation walls rise six feet above normal water level to the spring 
line. The berrel stones are angled like the grooves in a rifle barrel.) 
is elevated only three feet above the Potomac, 

this project was hampered by flooding. The contract called for dredging of 
large gravel bar and mmerous fallen trees, but very 

could be salvaged from the dredged area. All 
were filled with reinforced concrete, which was also 
the inflow headwall, foundation walls, support walls 
wing wall remains, and missing part of the barrel. 
tream headwall was disassembled and re- 
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Construction of the 2,000-square-foot shelter 
site work was handled by G. E. Gaynor of Hampton, Virginia, for 


to 17th-century industry. 
and related 


military success of 


interpret on today's 
An enlarged visitor center 


for one of the most 
an exciting introduction to this 


‘the 


insuring 


It is difficult to 
ago. 


terrain the events of two centuries 


tory, 
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offers focal point orientation and 


decisive battles in world his 
climactic event. 


the American Revolution. 


In 1781 Yorktown, Vi 
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the new exhibit area as well as an exit to view the battlefield 
earthworks. The triangle motif with its military connotations, 
or a 





ting 
a@ spear point fort's bastion, is cleverly echoed in other éovliegnent 
details. Yet a harmonious blend with the old structure is achieved by use 


of the same exterior materials: warm-toned brick walls and aluminum window 
and door frames. The flat roofs of both sections are relieved by an elon- 

ted skylight of triangular profile over the new central corridor connect- 
ete the two sections, plus an arresting pyramidal skylight at the western 

Complementary triangle forms are also found in the shape of the open 

with projecting roof, the enclosure of a new staircase to the 
=~ Ag tant ed ches ertanguler 1 > as Gee 
rs) ° 8 columns , a tr 
planting behind tour bus shelter. 

As from its military connotations, the dominant triangle aided the 
desired circulation pattern. The natural line of sight for a pedestrian 
starting from the area is toward the enticements of the battlefield. 
To reduce the logical conflict between battlefield and visitor center, 
the building was extended invitingly toward the arriving visitors with one 
= ee 2S ae SS Se, © OS Oe ae finds 

converg on both battlefield and visitor center. The flag-lined 
theme sculpture and pool is intended to induce a mental 
transition from the quiet expanse of the battlefield to the colorful and 
arresting interior of the exhibit building. 

The visitor enters the theme orientation space, a 


promenade identified as 
the far end. Here a 
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and 

the 
space frame mirror the module of the buildings and the exhibits. The struc- 
tural system is left was essen- 
tial to better the space 
and exhibits. igh ystems 
have been to increase the flexibility of the exhibit space. ‘The 
resultant ing, as trong design, solves the pedestrian 
flow in relation to the battlefield and satisfies the expanded operational 
requirements. 


The construction contract awarded to Wintz Brothers, Inc., of Phila- 
for combined projects at Yorktown and Jamestown included $1,425,000 
Yorktown Visitor Center. James S. Congrove was project supervisor. 
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Coordinators for 
elements were Rick Krepela and Fred Jessen of the 
Exhibit responsibility rested with Grant Cadwallader 


extended from August 1974 to March 1976. 
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contemplation of the episode and i 

More specific guidelines were developed in the course of preliminary 
design work. The core structure would be an elevated platform overlooking 
the grounds, with a brief audio message to a 
historic event. Because of the roar of traffic 
noises from a high school athletic field, both only a few hundred yards 
distant, as well as the drone of heavy conmercial and mili air traffic 
overhead, sound baffling and a sophisticated speaker system be needed. 
These requirements called for something more than a platform, There would 
be a structure with walls and 
zontal baffles as well as shade and shelter. Yet this would not be a 
building with doors, windows, and mechanical atmospheric controls, but an 
open view terrace with natural ventilation. 

Other design requirements of the structure were that it have an unob- 
trusive profile, best achieved by placing it at the edge of a natural wood- 
land; that it be built of materials ring minimal maintenance; and that 
ty low security risk in the absence of staffing. The plan also 
called for a turnaround area, a bridge ramp at wheelchair gradient, 
and an alternate exit with an exhibit row of bronze cannon, 
relics of the battle that could finally be liberated from decades of dead 
, and plantings were designed 

atmosphere history and nature. 
The development of Surrender Field, one of the last Bicentennial 
tations and gives 
y new interpretive experience. The facility is 
the wooded background, yet its innovative architec- 
lines, silently informs the visitor that he 


, with brick walls and a 11 opening to the vista of 

The waffled ceiling with acoustical tile accommodates a 
to convey an inspirational message capable of 

low volume. 

or viewing level is via a ramp of bridge 
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design wi alternate return is an encircling ramp that 
passes under open space. At ground level on the exit 

are 1! captured aa inadubemanmwoan taba 
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ture, inc 
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th plank railing along the tr ing 

and leading from it to park-like 
and contemplation. 

exotic trees from the Williamsburg 

dogwood, hawthorn, holly, red 


. The perimeter of the devel- 
is defined by split rail 
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Service Center research, design, construction drawings, 
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feature massive triple-flue chimneys. 
central hall with one large room to the east 
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Rehabilitation entailed repair or replace- 
, doors, and windows; repainting of brick 


inishing, and new mechanical systems. 
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program because of its 
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deposition, and disturbances during 20th-century construction activity on 
the bluffs left no predat the late 19th century in the areas 
tested. The archeologists concluded early strata were also much dis- 
turbed from Civil War activity. 

Interest in Yorktown structures contemporary with the si of 1781 
led to the discovery of copious evidence of an extensive early 18th-century 
— manufacture--a significant archeological find in its own right. 

the first time, much ion is lable on the colonial pot 
industry. Indications are thac skilled potters operated a substant 
business here from about 1720 to 1745, producing a large variety of earthen- 
wares as well as the earliest stoneware made in North America. 
with the accidental dis- 


ee Se eS © Se eae < fragments and 50 complete 
= ee Ss 
partly 


















" 


anonymous "poor 
reports on manufactures during the 1730s. 
to be taken with a grain of salt, for this potter was no : 
nor were his products inferior. Probably the reference was in to 
erprise, for colonial manufactures were contrary to British 
policy. Willian at a fairly weal brewer, surveyor, and merchant, 
acquired Lots 51 55 in 1711; he ly owned but did not operate the 


> Rogers died in 1739, amd the pottery may not have long survived 
" Plans for a shelter for the po ruins were drawn up, but it 








proper ttery 
could not be accommodated in the Bicentennial budget. 
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, the third one here so named, served military 


The present Fort Moultrie 


and exemplifies the evolution of seacoast for- 


needs from 1809 to 1947 


program funded 


The American Revolution Bicentennial 
extensive restoration work at the site. 


tifications. 





*The exhibit was removed in 1983--ed. 
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interpretive planning team composed of planner Clifford Soubier, historian 
Edwin C. Bearss, and Superintendent Willian Harris. They proposed to 
restore the fort, section by section, so as to depict in one locale the 
evolution of an American seacoast fortification, 
The Bicentennial enabled funding of this project, and two highly com- 
historical architects were available to address themselves to the 
John Garner of the Southeast Regional Office 
Harold LaFleur of the Denver Service 
complete the design work, prepare construction 
specifications, and monitor construction work. Ed Bearss 
bulk of historical-architectural data from the military 
National Archives. 
lan was segmental restoration to five historic periods. 
, the northwest bastion vicinity was restored to the 
. > See seafront was restored to the Civil 









































° of concrete roof and anteroom. 
tile roofing over wood framing, wood 1 
i shutters. Restore the brick traverse to 
t parade wall, cellars, and 
th brick veneer. Reconstruct brick vaulted 








1 of original brick scarp. 
with timber platforms, mounting two 10-inch 
eight-inch ri amd banded Columbiad. Period 
northwest bastion. 

1870s: On the west half of the south seafront, 
mass with ramhoe. Restore two gun positions 
imbers, pintles, and traverse rings recovered by 
5-inch Rodmans. Preserve three concrete service 
magazine, vaulted sallyport, and lateral bomb- 
ing and whitewash. Preserve east parade 
ion of west parade with crushed oyster 
flagstaff of 1865, of spli le 
timber cribbed base as d by 














Preserve, patch, repair, 
as Fort Sumter administrative offices 





il construct ion of the visitor center, will serve as storage facility 
the park. 
All research and design work was done by the Historic Preservation 
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Denver Service Center. A construction contract for $907,500 was 
to the Dawson of Charleston. May of 
DSC was construction » Wo orders, which 
construction cost to $1,123,104, inc the following addieic 
fabrication end installation of gun . a SS @ Se 
a amp « ~ on sall and other under- 
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1976, the construction projets of the firee. battle of 











GEORGE ROGERS CLARK NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Visitor Center and Grounds 


George Rogers Clark National Historical Park, on the east bank of the 
Wabash River in Vincennes, Indiana, commemorates the epic wilderness 
march in 1779 of the iron-willed Virginia colonel his band of 
rugged frontiersmen to this place, where they tured Fort Sackville 
from the British and the Old Northwest the United States. 
A new visitor center provides interpretation of Clark's campaign, old 
Vincennes, and territorial expansion. 


At the outset of the Revolution, the Old Northwest (comprising the 
present states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin) was 
controlled by the British headquartered at Detroit. Harrassment of frontier 
American settlements by Britain's Indian allies led George Rogers Clark to 
seek and obtain support from Virginia Governor Patrick Henry for an expedi- 
ion seize enemy outposts. With 175 volunteers he descended the Ohio 
y 

















Aware that his small band could be destroyed by the numerically superior 
British and Indians if he waited, Clark staked all on a mid-winter march on 
Vincennes that would give him the of surprise. With 127 men, he 
crossed the 180 miles of flooded from Kaskaskia and bese the 





4 8 on 
Rogers Clark Memorial. This classical circular structure with grand stair- 
case, Doric columns, and massive dome was built in 1931-33 with federal 
funds, dedicated by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and turned over to the 
of Conservation in 1936. ‘Thirty vears later Congress 









Indiana 
authorized the addition of the memorial and 24 riverfront acres to the 
National Park System as George Rogers Clark National Historical Park. 


The of a separate visitor center was given impetus by the 
approach of the Bicentennial. Some opposed a new building here as an intru- 
sion, but others successfully argued that a visitor center was needed to 
re eo a oo 

subordinate to the dominant memorial. 

The result is a structure in a setting that can rightfully claim to 


th a walkway circula- 
to stop first at the 
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visitor center for orientation, then proceed to the memorial. The visitor 
center echoes the classival lines of 

iA, Bi... B, 2.8.7 A a core 
structure of concrete block faced with red brick. scale of the building, 
78 feet square and 15 feet high, is . 
more than 80 feet high. The brick walls of the core relate visually to 








of the visitor center are the vestibule, 
auditorium, and park office. The live action film shown in the auditorium 
dramatizes Clark's campaign, the westerrmost of the American Revolution. The 
lobby contains exhibits on American frontiersmen, British soldiers, Fort 
Sackville, Indians, French settlement, and the transition of the Old North- 
west to statehood. The lower level houses maintenance and storage. 

The construction work required a new p ing plan for the affected 
area. Varieties of oak, pine, maple, dogwood, yew, hawthorn, honey locust , 
and aed le help to blend the new unit into the riverfront memorial 


A delayed second phase of the George Rogers Clark project addressed 
the rehabilitation of the memorial and the from the 
Lincoln Memorial Bridge, built at the time of the Memorial. This 
last authorized Bicentennial project did not get underway until March 1976, 
but all work was completed by . The bridge , Which includes 
the grand entrance to the memorial mall from First Street in Vincennes and 
features a flagpole terrace and inscription, was repaired and cleaned. 
Other corrective work on the mall, the Francis Vigo statue on the park 
, and the terrace was also undertaken. 

The visitor center des is the result of collaboration among James 

Associates, Architects, of ; Gerhard Tegeder and William Witmer, 
architects at the Denver Service Center; Ben Miller, 
Ferry Center exhibit planner; James Symons, contract exhibit planner of 
Washington, D.C.; and Brian C. Jones, HFC filmmaker. Design work for the 
bridge area restoration was coordinated by DSC landscape architect John 
, assisted by Al Reynolds. Stanley Fretwell, Lothar Schipanski, 
and Tom Armstrong of DSC were project supervisors for various phases of the 
work, which had a Bicentennial deadline of May 1, 1976. 




























respectively. The Poe Electric Company of Linton, Indiana, did the land- 
scaping and renovation of street lighting at the visitor center for $65,000. 


Harpers Ferry Center costs for exhibits totaled $145,000 and DSC costs for 
all research, design. and construction supervision came to $170,000, for a 
gramd total of $1,150,000. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON BIRTHPLACE NATIONAL MONUMENT 
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The 
took the 
Minor contracts relating to the 


Mary Land 
contract construction 


work occurred between December 1975 


The contract for roads, utilities, and 


ingine the overall 


Spratt, Inc., of Fredericksburg for $691,95!. 
of Indian Head, 
for $ 
br 
construc 


Inc., of Williamsburg for $721,480. 
C. 
Grinder Construction 


and April 1976. 





GLORIA DEI (OLD SWEDES’) CHURCH NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
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GUILFORD COURTHOUSE NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


After patriot victories at Kings Mountain and Cowpens, Gen. Nathanael 
Greene outfoxed Lord Cornwallis in a chess of maneuver, climaxed 





by a confrontation at Guilford , North Carolina, on 
yt 78\. Here the British held the field but were so weakened 





In 1778, with the war in the north stalemated, the British adopted a 
new policy of first conquering the southern colonies, rall loyalists to 
their support, then northward to crush the pro rebellion. 
At first, success crowned ir efforts. An expeditionary captured 
Savarmah, then combined with Florida-based to subdue most of Georgia. 

780 Charleston fell under seige; then Cornwallis secured con- 
of South Carolina after a victory at Camden. But the British 
was disrupted by the stubbornness of the colonials and the brill 

















les away that c 
Ground Company was formed in 1887 to land and commemorate the 
buttle. Its activities led to the establishment of the national military 
park in 1917. 
Before the Bicentennial, development consisted principally of two 
intersecting thoroughfares, Old Battleground Road north and south, and New 
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Garden Road east and west; about one mile of tour road and one mile of 
foot Ay. an BK . — and undersized visitor center at the American 

railroad crossing; and 28 monuments and graves ya ate ng 
a y ET, Ut in the battle or the struggle for i 
Plarmmers recommended a complete overhaul of the layout to eliminate visitor 
confusion and restore a measure of historical integri » park. The 
principal features of the 1966 master plan and 1972 t concept plan 
— realized in construction work carried out from August 1974 to October 

A new visitor center located on the crest of a knoll east of the 
American first line remedied the or defects of the old visitor center. 
The structure houses 8,200 square feet of visitor facilities, including a 
spacious lobby, museum, and 120-seat auditorium, and 1,500 square feet of 
administrative area, The exterior is of insulated brick and glass, topped 
by a slate roof. Paved terrace areas of exposed regate with brick 
dividers are at front and rear. There is a 40-car ng area. Harmoniz- 
ing building materials and landscaping minimize p> hE of the 
structure, 

Development of a one-way tour road included the construction of 
7,900 feet of new road and the widening and resurfacing of 4,900 feet of 
old road. At the same time, 2,400 feet of old road was obliterated. This 
new 20-foot road, of bituminous asphalt plant-mix with a matte finish, is 












There are five interpretive stops, each with turn-off 
first line, second line, Winston Monument, third Line, 
house site. 

Existing foot trails were abandoned and 1,250 feet of new trails was 
constructed, being six feet wide of bituminous surface with a brown crushed- 
stone course. The trail system offers a total pedestrian alternative to 


terpretive > len with minimal impact on the terrain F packings att 





along 11,000 be of its length is reserved for cycling. The only new bike 
path is one Aly: feet ~\ y—- the visitor center. An additional 
1,600 feet A, y- provided from abandoned auto road sections 
entering adjacent city streets. 


a 
ee Garden Bead is now closed to commuter traffic, having been restored 
to a historic road or trace. About 3,800 feet of old t and ditches 
were removed and the roadbed scarified, graded, and stabilized by an admix- 
ture of gravel and salt. Approximately 700 feet of Reedy Fork Road has 
been mn like mamer. All hie*oric traces are 10 feet wide with 
grassy ditches to accommodate runoff. 

A new comfort station has been provided at the east end of the park. 
Other ts include 2,500 feet of split-rail locust and cedar fences, 
four rails high, at the first line and around the historic field at the 
courthouse; wooden bollards to keep out auto traffic; wooden benches along 
the trails; and underground utility lines. One monument, the Hooper-Penn, 
was relocated for aesthetic and security reasons. 

Interpretation of the battle is facilitated by new wayside markers and 
audio messages at key points. Cannon mark troop positions. At the visitor 

center an artwork film tells the story of the campaign through letters sup- 
posedly written by an American soldier to his family. The museum features 
weapons and accoutrements of the opposing forces, including a period drum 
and a British cannon. A rear-screen film presentation nearby shows how the 
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canon fired. 
> GES ey GS Culgus Se Ge Giles Castings cap 
was Join B. Townsend Associates of Greensboro. Thomas P. 

Hert Associates subcontracted as architect. 


to $143,504. The Company 
struction contractor, receiving a fi settlement of $1,558,662. Edward 


was the construction isor, Darrel Stiger was contract : 
James Kiryakakis sevteund Ganten and drawing preparation. Grant tad 
wallader, Walter D. Stowell, eS ee © Se ee ee on 
key on museum and outdoor exhibitry, and Philip Ford Y produced 
the film. ‘The Harpers Ferry budget totaled $199,000. Historian les E. 


Hatch, Jr., was the prime source of historical data, having written several 
authoritative reports on the subject. The Southeast Archeological Center 
















conducted Limited excavations an an effort to confirm che locations of old 
traces and the courthouse. 





HOPEWELL VILLAGE NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE* 
th toration 


Hopewell Village in southeastern Pennsylvania, an trormaking community 
active for more than a hundred years beg before the Revolution, 
represents a primitive colonial art that into a gigantic 
industry. Restoration of the blacksmith shop continued the process of 
village restoration underway intermittently since the 1930s. 


In the early days of colonial America, iron tools, horseshoes, and 
household items were imported at high cost. Recognizing the need to manu- 
facture their own iron, the colonists established a number of ironworks. 
By the end of the 1700s, southeastern Pennsylvania had become the industry's 
center. Hopewell Village (originally ll Furnace), founded by Mark 
Bird in 1771 in time to supply cannonballs for the Continental Amy, is a 
rare surviving example of a primitive i community. 

ll Village National Historic Site, designated in 1938 and now 
compris 840 acres, is located anid rolling hills about 12 miles from the 
Morgantown exit of the Pennsylvania Turnpike. The charcoal furnace opera- 
tion at the company town here employed up to 65 men at its peak. Charcoal 
2 yh Ay yy4 pA 14, 2 S- 
limestone (used as a flux or agent) were brought wagon from nearby mines 
and quarries. Bare of the resulting pig iron were sent to nearby forges 
(such as Valley Forge) for conversion to wrought iron. Stove plates cast 
2 Gee SS oe = The furnace produced iron 
until 1883. 

Among features here are the coaling shed and charcoal house, charcoal 
hearths, water wheel and blast machinery, office store, casting house, 






























blacksmith shop, which played a minor but essential role in its economy, 
was selected as a Bicentennial restoration project because various altera- 
tions between 1849 and 1950 had impaired its authenticity for the village 
restoration of 1820-40. 

The fieldstone building, about 20 by 25 feet, is stuccoed on the out- 
side and has some plaster on the inside. ‘The walls vary in thickness from 
18 inches to two » The roof is of red clay tile placed on oak lath 
resting on log pole rafters. The floor is dirt. ‘The chimney and the black- 
smith's forge are of fieldstone. Basic materials of the building have not 
since its construction sometime before 1800, but alterations result- 
a combination of accumulating slag and the rechanneling of French 
ich raised the adjacent ground level. 
floor of the Revolutionary period was approximately four feet 
lower, evidenced by window and door heads in the stone walls. As the slag 
and groundwater levels rose, the side walls were raised and the end walls 











*The name was changed to Hopewell Furnace National Historic Site in 
1985--ed. 
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were from a fixed apex, resulting in a flatten of the roof 
from its original steep pitch. Doors were converted to » original 
windows were filled in, and new doors were cut. Major changes of this sort 
occurred about 1800 and 1849, 

The 1849 renovation was particularly extensive, prompted by tion 
of a new anthracite furnace as well as the slag-moisture bui . ‘The 
floor level was raised, a new forge (the present one) was built, old doors 
windows were filled , and the walls were elevated 
with wood shingles. In 1936 







ties, the rafters and ties were 
New oak lath was added 


pattern by employing 
ice whereby the tiles 


elevations conform to those in other Hopewell buildings. The upper portion 
of the south wall was repaired with new stonework at the apex, removal of 
old pargeting, and inting. 

The blacksmith is furnished and is the scene of living history 
demonstrations in season. A concealed electrical cable and panel enable a 
taped audio message to be heard when the building is unattended. 

Norman Souder and John Albright were co-authors of the basic historic 
structure .» Project architect Alan C. Reynolds, assisted by student 
architect Pederson, did the . The restoration contract went 
to Richard H. Lawrence of Pottstown, Pennsylvania. Jacob E. Tothero super- 
vised the work, completed in May 1975. 

Harpers Ferry Center Bicentennial projects included a special exhibit, 
financed by Eastern National Park and Monument Association, on Hopewell's 
role in the Revolut era. Two replica cannons of the type supposedly 
cast at the furnace in the 1770s were provided for test firing demonstra- 
tions. Audiovisual equipment was the » and a new 














upgraded throughout 
audiovisual was installed in the visitor center itorium. Other 
work at the consisted of improvements to the water sys.en. 
The total cost of Bicentennial work at Hopewell was $122,000. 





INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
Visitor Center 


National Historical Park in Philadelphia is number one on 
any list of historic sites because it is, literally, the +) ers of 
the United States of America. In addition to Independence Hall, there 
is a rich concentration of historic buildings associated with the 
Revolution and the formative years of the republic. A new visitor 
center provides welcome orientation for new arrivals and rest for the 


Hall and the Liberty Bell have long been patriotic 
shrines, recently the number of their visitors, in the millions, has 
been » The advent of the American Revolution Bicentennial with the 
prospect of more millions demanded a solution for this critical situation. 

was neither possible nor desirable to limit the mumber of pil- 
grims here, the idea of a visitor center to attract and accommodate large 
-thereby reducing their concentrated on the historic buildings 
-» Visitors would be drawn here rest, sanitary facilities, 
cr but mostly by the park's single greatest magnet, 
congenial task of designing this largest of all national park 
centers (40,000 feet) was awarded by contract to Cambridge 
Seven Associates, Inc., of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Their concept con- 
elements. First, a of low reticent brick masses 
ers and offices would reflect a of nearby 
ings. Next, within the brick masses, would be a grand trans- 
exhibition space. Finally, on the side facing the historic district 
would be an attention-arresting vertical campanile or bell tower, somehow 
compatible with both old and new architectural motifs, which would be the 
permanent new home of the Liberty Bell. 

Only one thing went with the plan. After construction started 

arose a public clamor t the idea of moving the sacred bell so 
far (three blocks) from its historic home in e Hall. Bowing to 

will, National Park Service planners shifted the bell to a new 
pavilion on Mall within comfortable sight distance of the 
hall. This left Cambridge Seven in a serious dilemma. They would be with- 
out the bell that--suspended at ground level--was to be the main attraction, 
and they might have to revise their entire concept. 

Some pondering elicited an inspired idea. It would be suggested to the 
British goverrment, through its embassy in Washington, that a nice gesture 
of reconciliation by our 1776 enemy would be the gift of a new and uncracked 
Bicentennial Bell. Much larger and capable of — loudly, it would be 
made by the same firm that cast the Liberty Bell, the Whitechapel Bell 
Foundry. Hung high in the tower, it would be sounded on July 4, 1976, and 
later patriotic occasions. After some pondering on its ow the British 
govermment accepted the honor. Only the bell tower had to be redesigned, 
to accommodate a large new working bell in the loft instead of a silent 
sacred object on exhibit at ground level. The Bicentennial Bell was in- 
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— > Bs tower in time for its dedication by Queen Elizabeth Il on 
y 6, 1976. 

The visitor center site at Third and Chestmut streets was selected by 
virtue of its being respectfully on the edge rather than at the center of 
the historic complex. Behind it to the east stands the 20-story art deco 
U.S. Custom House of 1933, representing Philadelphia's ongoing role as a 
port. : On two other sides = Ay — A important and wu 
turally superb neighbors: stately Merchant's Exchange (1832) to 
south and the First Bank of the United States (1797) to the west. To the 
north, 19th-century commercial structures reflect the active mercantile 
history of Philadelphia. Taking advantage of these fortunate facades, the 
architects des the south wall at an AR A; -E 
direction of old Dock Street and placed the trian entrance plaza 
They then made an exit plaza on the west or bell tower side, facing the 
dignified First Bank and the historic area. (In practice, visitors may 
enter or A ow either way.) 

Ins is an ively a lion naturally illuminated in daytime 
by skylighting and and oleae came ls. Here are floor and hanging exhibits 
featuring flags of” the = - A od and displaying artifacts and 
ics representing life in Phi phia during the last quarter of 
the 18th century. A two-stage ramp leads to an upper level where there are 
twin theaters " a 30-minute live action film dramatiz- 
ing the history of the park's buildings and grounds. Anticipating heavy 
traffic, the designers — a 15-foot-wide bridge of exposed aggregate 
concrete on the upper level, 118 feet long between the brick units with 
cushioned benches along its sides, to accommodate those waiting in line for 
the film. From the theaters visitors descend by stairway to ground level. 

A separate tour staging area with information and sales space is pro- 
vided in the triangular southwest unit. The comfort station unobtrusively 
occupies the southwest corner. There is a profusion of benches inside and 
out. Above are the security and visitor services staff offices. In the 
- 1 *, &. = oe © 1 Se om a oe 


























relief maps of the park for both sighted and blind. 
To achieve the clear _— pavilion, a structural steel pipe 
truss system was designed yA 4, masonry walls. A series of 19th- 
le barrel vault skylights shaded haded by slanted fabric forms the 


roof p - ‘the structural steel and the detailing of the two 
glass curtain walls enhance the pavilion's light appearance. The brick 
walls and the east wall of porcelain enamel are surmounted by clerestory 
glass panels. All walls have porcelain enamel fascia. The massive exterior 
walls are of flat red brick laid in Flemish bond. A common Philadelphia 
basket-weave brick paving pattern was used for the interior ground floor 
and the plazas. 

The freestanding campanile is a square tower 100 feet high, appearing 
somewhat like a giant box kite. The brick walls are broken by apertures to 
visually relieve the massive brick facade of the main structure and allow 
. free reverberation of the Bicentennial Bell. 

There is an integrated a c control system. Use of the sail- 








like sunshades at the ceiling and vertical louvered blinds on the west wall 
reduce summer heat penetration. Night illumination of the pavilion space 
is provided by strip flourescent fixtures ruming the length of the top 
chord of each truss and incandescent canister fixtures attached to the 
bottom chords for focused exhibit lighting. Neon lighing is used in parallel 
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along the soffit of the bridge and within theater corridors. 

Denver Service Center senior architect Donald F. Benson, consultant 
Joe Merz, and Hobart G, Cawood, park superintendent, defined National Park 
pk pay = The contract for all design work, including exhibits, 
was to Cambridge Seven Associates, for which Peter Chermayeff was 
principal, Charles A, Russell was associate, and John W. Stebbins was proj- 
ect architect. The building construction contract went to Wintz Seethess. 
Inc., of Philadelphia for $3,340,000. Fred Spencer was project isor. 

The Harpers Ferry Center budget for pavilion exhibits was $252,000. 
The film, directed by John Huston, was produced for $436,000. Grant Cad- 
wallader and Carl Degen were the respective coordinators of these interpre- 
tive media for HFC. 

Visitor center use by those with limited time in the park will inevita- 
bly be less without the presence of the Liberty Bell. The Bicentennial 
Bell lacks the aura of its predecessor, is barely visible, and is audible 
only on special occasions, so it is not the same kind of magnet. But it is 
anticipated that the other amenities offered here will still attract most 
visitors and help relieve congestion elsewhere. Only time and experience 
will enable us to judge whether this major modern addition to the park's 
—- of historic buildings has been successful in achieving its 
mission. 


Liberty Bell Pavilion 


The Liberty Bell, a ponderous and badly flawed relic of 18th-century 
metallurgy, is probably the most venerated historic object in the 
United States. Acquired originally to summon the legislators of 
colonial Pennsylvania, it pealed to signal American independence in 
1776. From its new home on Independence Mall it will continue to 


“proclaim liberty throughout all the land." 


Independence Hall is the native habitat of the Liberty Bell. It was 
originally installed in 1753 in the belfry of a new tower addition, where 
its ringing tones rallied the patriots of the Revolution. After it was 
silenced by cracking in 1835, it was shunted about the building for display 
purposes and resided at the foot of the tower staircase after 1897. ‘The 
prospect of intolerable visitor congestion at this point during the Bicen- 
tennial prompted plans to relocate the bell to a nearby site that could 
accommodate the crowls. Many alternatives were considered before the 
decision was made to place it in a new and exclusive exhibition building on 
a Mall, the landscaped open space extending north from Indepen- 
dence ° 

No understanding of structural or interpretive design requirements for 
relocation of the Liberty Bell would be possible without some knowledge of 
its history, a blend of fact and fabrication that created a powerful symbol. 
Big bells of brass or bronze were important communication signals in the 
18th century, and in 1751 Assemblyman Isaac Norris ordered a one-ton model 
from the Whitechapel Bell Foundry in London to adorn the new State House 
(the future a Hall). It arrived the next year but became 
strangely mute after its first trial, and two Philadelphia brass founders 
melted it down and recast it twice before obtaining a satisfactory tone. 
In June 1753 this recasting was hoisted to the belfry. The prophetic 
language of the bell's inscription--"Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
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land unto the inhabitants thereof," a quotation from the Book of Leviticus-- 
was stipulated by Norris, but some historians credit the inspiration to 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Although the zenith of the bell's active career was undoubtedly its 
triumphant celebration of independence (actually on July 8, four days after 
adoption of the Declaration), it pealed forth to hail every landmark event 
of the Revolution and its aftermath. Chief Justice John Marshall's death 
in 1835 was allegedly the occasion of the cracking that led to its retire- 






ment . 

The bell was often in j . When the British occupied Philadelphia 
in 1777, it was carted to Allentown and hidden in a church basement to 
prevent its conversion to cannon. When the state ital was moved 


to Lancaster in 1800, demolition of Independence Hall the bell were 
forestalled by their purchase by the city--still the legal ower today. The 
bell did not become the “Liberty Bell" and a sacred object to be revered 
and protected until the antislavery crusade of the 1840s. Thereafter it 
was threatened by well-intentioned efforts to repair it and jostled on 
— trips to yo a Fay — as New Orleans and San Francisco. The 
Cc part o 8 mystique; according to one interpreter, it 
symbolizes the imperfections of democracy. 

The firm of Mitchell/Giurgola Associates of Philadelphia was chosen to 
des the pavilion on the selected mall site--the northern half of the 
b north of Independence Hall, adjoining Market Street. The design goal 
was to make the lion harmonious with linear progression of features 
--fountains, pools, steps, gardens--that combine to make the mall an inter- 
esting urban space as well as a handsome setting and viewing terrace for 

Hall. The firm's t of a , low structure narrow on 
the Independence Hall axis was in te minimize obstruction of the view 
of Independence Hall from Market Street and allow a vestibule at the north 
oe! ee 2 eee Ss cover and view a Liberty Bell exhibit. 

separates this area from the bell chamber itself, where 
visitors may hear an oral presentation, touch the bell, and take photographs. 
An unobstructed view of Hall from the chamber is maintained md 
a small formal outside on the axis; visitors exit the chamber 
side doors to paved plazas. 

The pavilion has a low roof, the underside of which is a sloping 
soffit. The roof inflects upward over the bell, creating a strong gesture 
The roof surface is subdued aesthetically in 
deference to viewers from neighboring high-rise buildings. The exterior 
walls are scaled to human size and direct the circulation flow. Above the 
lass clerestories allow natural light to flood the interior. Loca- 

of the bell, translated in several 
viewing windows north of the bell chamber. 
walls on north and south sides allow unobstructed views of the bell 
a distance. 
Brick paving is used on the plaza to continue the color and texture of 























the surrounding buildings and paved plazas. A white granite facing is used 
on exterior ls, echoing the white stone of the Second Bank of the United 
States ani other 19th-century buildings nearby. The oak floor and wall 
panels ot the interior and the leaded copper roof were chosen for historical 
associations and durability. At night the underside of the roof is lit 
from fixtures located — the granite walls, and direct accent lighting is 
placed on the Liberty Bell itself. 
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Mitchel l/Giurgola received special recognition from the American Inati- 
tute of Architects for recent designs of several Philadelphia structures, 
including the Liberty Bell Pavilion. 

The building contractor was J, J. White, Inc., of Philadelphia, Solo- 
mon Myzel was we erieee supervisor. The work was completed in December 
1975 at a cost of $917,414. The exhibits and audio mes were provided 

Harpers Center for $30,000. Walton Stowell, James Mulcahy, 
len, and Fred Jessen participated. Historian John D. R. Platt, Denver 
r-yz A et is the National Park Service authority on historical aspects 

At the stroke of midnight on December 3), 1975, the National Park 
Service, with security re te from the city, moved the immortal 
2, bell from I Hall to the pavilion amid the cheers of 
some 40,000 rain-soaked Latter-day patriots, 


Franklin Court Memorialization 


Benjamin Franklin is universally admired as “the first American," one 
who exemplified all the best qualities of the new democratic citizen 
emerging from the Revolution. Inventor, statesman, diplomat, philoso- 
pher, and signer of the Declaration, this towering ar now receives 
due honor at the site of his Philadelphia home. rrawlin Court 


deve is a unique concept described as “the Bicentennial's most 
yw ARK image. 


Franklin Court, acquired by the National Park Service in 1950 as an 
addition to Independence Natione| Historical Park, is a rectangular parcel 
of five lots, measuring 99 by 306 feet overall, running south fron Market 
Street along a mid-block alley ca\led Oriana Street. The complex of -—-- 
and structures referred to as the court comprises real estate intimately 
associated with Benjamin Franklin during his 67 years as a Philadelphia 
citizen. 

When the 17-year-old Franklin arrived in Philadelphia from Boston to 
seek his fortune 1723, he walked up from the riverfront with three rolls 
of bread, one under each arm and eat the third. “Thus,” he later wrote, 
door of Mr. Read, my future wife's 













appearance. 
as a journeyman printer in one of two 
end of the property and boarded with 


i 
§ 
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and profits from his printing business, 
contiguous properties here and in 1763 
a fine 3-1/2-story brick house to the rear of 
yet complete when he began a historic mission 
Britain as Pennsylvania provincial agent in 1764, it was given the final 
‘s supervision and was ied by her and their 


lowing year. Deborah walled courtyard and put in 


year mission to Britain the house was more hers 
scene of son-in-law Richard Bache's courtship of 
home of their seven children. Deborah died 








in 1774, and Franklin did not spend his firat night in the house until May 
1775, upon hie return oe See. Now the colonies were actively at war 
with Great Britain, and Fr in played a leading role in the Continental 
Congress and the drafting of the Declaration of I » before 
November 1776 when he departed for his critical diplomatic mission to 
France, he entertained virtually every principal patriot leader at his home 
and doubtless had conversations crucial to the affairs of the embattled 


colonies. During the —_ — British tion of Philadelphia, his 
Vord Grey, e — Capt. Andre, was later hanged 








house quartered 
as the . A. Benedict Arnold's conspiracy, 

Franklin reappeared in Philadelphia amid scenes of wild pots —e 

upon his return from the court France in 1785. The “First 
Citizen of the World,” now in his 80th and ailing, found it impossible 
to leave public life and was soon installed as the president of Pennsylvania, 
while visitors flocked to his side from every quarter of the globe. Finding 
his house too small for the Bache family and his guests, library, and scien- 
tific r+ he built an addition half again as big. Dur this 
period also pulled down the three old houses on Market Street built 
in their place three stately townhouses, two of then spanning an arched 
passageway for courtyard access. Finally, when his beloved grandson Benja- 
Sie Peariite facke Gane 6 rene of bie om, Franklin built him a two-story 
printing office in the courtyard. With a new “bathing-house" adjacent to 
the house and an underground icehouse, the lex stood lete. 

For the last two years of his life in enjoyed comforts of 
his establishment, suiting the requirements of a leader second only to 
George Washington in public esteem. Here members of the Constitutional 
Convention found him, adding the weight of his wisdom and prestige to bring 
together fractious delegates in a bold new experiment in republican govern- 
ment. He died on 1 17, 1790, in his second floor bedroom. 

In 1812 Franklin's heirs divided the court, demolished the mansion and 
the center, and erected a double 







































ing about the d alleyway and its surrounding 


ted Franklin's Olympian = 
learing lot of nonhistoric 





mumber of wells and privies. 
collection of artifacts, mainly ceramics, 
to refine their cultural calendar of Phila- 
Schumacher, Bruce Powell, and Jackson W. Moore 
NPS. Bicentennial money permitted resumption 





of the excavations in the early 19708 under a University of Pennsylvania 
contract with John Cotter as inistrator and advisor and Barbara Liggett 
as principal investigator, Later investigation and recording of features 
uncovered during the construction contract was handled by Mary Mish of the 
Philadelphia Field Office, Denver Service Center. 
itectural research and design studies were under the direction of 
Lee H, Nelson and Penelope H, Batcheler, restoration architects with the 
a Field + In addition to studying subsurface archeological 
painstaking i -— telltale marks on the five old brick 
of the Market Street houses, the only above-ground elements 
a be from Franklin's day. 

To something worthy of the immortal Ben Franklin for the Bicenten- 
nial, what could be done with the bare ground around the home site and the 
scarred brick walls on Market Street, in the shadow of !9th- and 20th- 

commercial buildings? One possibility was to reconstruct the home 
itself as a historic shrine. Two factors canceled this idea: a reconstruc- 
tion would stand amid incongruous surroundings, and not enough was known 
about the appearance of the original. Another possibility was to construct 
a stylish modern museum on the site, probably —_ the Market Street 
ruins to provide for some kind of grand entrance. To explore these and 
other ideas DSC contracted with the respected Philadelphia architectural 
and plann firm of Venturi and Rauch. ‘The team it assigned to the task 
included Whitfield Bell as historian, John Milner of National Heritage 
Corporation as architect, and architects Robert L. DeSilets, 
Stuart Mcvonald, and Wilson Edwards. plan that evolved was a tour de 
force of creative ination that has managed to please preservationists, 
a, and the lic alike and would probably make the genial Franklin 







Thomas Hine, architectural writer for the Philade rer, points 
out a fascinating lei. Franklin figured out a way a i his cake 
and eat it too by loping rowhouse income y on Market Street and 


building a generous house and garden for himself in vet normally would have 
been back yards. Venturi and Rauch showed similar ingenuity in figuring 
out a way to ide a combination shrine and museuw “at the same time 
giving Philadelphia a superb small park that will be a civic asset long 
after the Bicentennial year." In contrast to Philadelphia's classic extro- 
vert buildings of the Centennial in 1876, Franklin Court seems iately 
introspective for a nation on ite third century the same 
Constitution that Franklin helped to devise and sell to a skeptical populace. 
The emphasis is not so much on world-shaking events as on Franklin's person- 
ality, home, re and pragmatic democracy, reflecting the inner human 
— that made the American dream possible. 

Two "ghost structures" outlined in square-sectioned steel t 
Franklin's home and the adjacent print shop on their exact eupuleabest 
sites. The house is further defined by granite steps and the first floor 
plan traced in marble. Concrete hoods permit glimpses of such below-grade 
features as foundations, a brick floor, and a privy pit. Quotations describ- 
ing of the house, derived from correspondence between Franklin and 
his wife while he was in England, are inscribed on slate paving. Outlying 
features such as pits and wells are also marked on the surface i scribed 
marble circles. 

Franklin's garden is represented by symbolic features on an exaggerated 
scale befitting a memorial subject to the impact of millions of visitors. 








The features include tulip planters, a variety of paving materials (slate, 
pebble —e-! yy a@ atylized arbor, Quaker-¢ benches, semicircular 
fences, and bollards. Wooden e te are finished in 








trellises, 
— = “eink and — oe oe era, ae ae Ag a > 
toric area, aw) ters a series of pane terpret 

features of che original courtyard. 

The exteriors of the Market Street houses have been restored with 
shuttered | 
front and 
The three 


of s 





rear facades are tied into the surviving original ty walls. 
in rowhouses are flanked two itional lt houses 
lar style in which space has been al ed for restrooms, park man- 
Eastern National Park and Monument Association offices, utilities, 
ibits including a printing press exhibit, restoration of the 
office, and a working “Bb. Free Franklin” U. S. post office. 
Street represents an interesting rture in 
presents the archeological and itectural 
way. "To Let, Enquire Within, B. Franklin,” 
ign at the reborn 1786 tenant house. ‘The 
lay is the pair of 190-year-old brick interior 
there of the original construction and the many 
fire insurance survey data, facilitated recon- 
facades and ded rare opportunity for visitor insight 
into the unraveling of an itectural puzzle. The building has been left 
from cellar to roof, and a system of stainless steel stairways and 


th explanatory panels designed by National Heritage Corporation 
enables visitors to clamber about on a unique interpretive adventure. At 


the basement and Levels fasci d f 18th-century 
tt, quehatbenigte “a '>-4 “The innovative 


B~pane windows, attic dormers, and transomed doors. The new 
Frankl 








imi 
agement 
and exh 
















offers a specialized lence, the main 
both traditional lore al eine in 


tation. Where is this extraordinary museum if it is nowhere visible 
Market Street or the open court? i of course, in a reinforced 
structure of approximately 22, square feet. its entrance is 
an rusive brick structure to one side of the 
in himeelf, 
, & mix of traditional and modem, a pac of individual discovery 
icipation, Franklin revealed in historic art and artifacts 
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beginning by the visitor dialing the number, 

Graphics, artifacts, and modele support exhibits on Franklin/Citizen 

~ Fr — ey ey The section on Franklin/Printer, Pub- 

isher, Author features a of computer-type printouts providing excerpts 

from Franklin's writings. A phenomenal range ol ebdente is open to visitor 

selection, The device employed here is actually a magnetic typewriter 

(the IBM MIST). ‘The visitor watches as the printout of his selection takes 

ioe os high speed. Personal involvement is again the keynote of this 
t. 

The many facets of Franklin establish him as an incredible personality, 
but it was as Statesman for America that he rose to heroic proportions, 
earning a significant place in history. An intricate, dramatic presentation 
entitled "Franklin on the World Stage" deals with him as a figure of inter- 
national importance. A small theater stages three events at which he was a 
leading actor: he is seen in Britain's House of Commons arguing for repeal 
of the hated Stamp Act; he \_— at the French court in Versailles, stat- 

the American cause with conviction and finesse; he is seen at the 
deliberations of the Constitutional Convention at the State House in Phila- 
delphia in 1787. The actors are fine miniatures. The events are enacted 
in lively dramatic fashion with sophisticated use of sound and light, each 


=, > three minutes. 

interpretive presentation in the underground museum is by a 
20-minute, 35-millimeter motion picture titled " anklin: 
Portrait of a Family,” which highl ts Franklin's relationship to his 
= children, and grandchildren. film is shown in a theater seating 


Exhibits were designed for Venturi and Rauch by the firm of de Martin- 
Marona-Cranstoun-Downs, Inc., of New York. The film is the work of Helen 
Jean Secondari of John H, Secondari Productions, Ltd., New York. The 
exhibits were constructed for the National Park Service by Charles M. Malt- 
bie Associates, Inc., Moorestown, New Jersey; Presentations South, Inc., 
Orlando, Florida; and Bergen Expo Systems, Inc., Clifton, New J . 
Martin Y. Yoelson was in charge of interpretive content for the : 
Penelope Batcheler provided valuable data and ideas for the presentation. 
The entire interpretive effort was coordinated by Alan Kent of the Harpers 
Ferry Center. 

Interpretive development costs incurred by Harpers Ferry totaled 
$775,000. The final cost of all design and supervision by Venturi and 
Rauch came to $565,000. The construction contractor, R. N. Shoemaker 
Company of Philadelphia, received $5,208,000. Howard Glifort and Harold 
Wilson were the project inspectors and Penelope Ratcheler handled quality 
control; their work and other research, planning, and project supervision 
by NPS personnel cost approximately $250,000. The total cost of 
approximately $6.8 million made Franklin Court the single most expensive 
Bicentennial project. 


Graff House Reconstruction 


At Philadelphia in the sumer of 1776, delegates to the Continental 
Congress courageously signed the Declaration of Independence of the 
Thirteen American Colonies from Great Britain. The first official 

of the American republic and one of the most influential in 
oo history, the Declaration affirms man's wniversal rights. The 




















Graff House where Thomas Jefferson composed this immortal document has 
been reconstructed in recognition of his supreme achievement. 


The original Declaration with its s tures of 56 men pledging “our 
Lives, our Fortunes, and our Sacred Honor" is enshrined today in the National 
Archives in Washington, D.C. Independence Hall is the famous setting of its 
debate and ion. These are the temples where citizens may contemplate 
the majesty of this testimony to their birthright of freedon, The Graff 
House offers a more personal experience, focusing attention on the author 
whose flaming concepts and ringing phrases inspired his countrymen to accept 
the perilous chall of armed rebellion to secure their liberties. 

Reconstruction of a vanished building, as distinct from restoration of 
an existing building, is resorted to rarely, both because of the difficulty 
of insuring accuracy and because the preservation of surviving buildings 
deserves priority. In this case it was felt that the scene oe O 
accurately from Jefferson's own writings to Philadelphia friends and that 
the interpretive and inspirational values of a reconstruction transcended 
other considerations. 

The marriage of Jacob Graff, Jr., to Maria Schinkel on September 21, 








1774, prompted the bricklayer to give thought to proper housing, 
preferably at the of town, at a discreet distance from in-laws. On 
June 1, 1775, he t a lot at the corner of Seventh and High (later 
Market) streets from Physick, Esq., who had the impressive title of 


of the Great Seal and Receiver General of Pennsylvania. Soon Graff 

and his father, also a bricklayer, began construction of a three-story 

brick dwelling, completing it in il 1776. ‘The Graffs moved in and let 
it be known rooms were available for a qualified gentleman. 

Along came Thomas Jefferson, delegate to the Continental Congress from 

Virginia, apprehensive over the “excessive heats of the city" and seeking 

Lodgings in the skirts of the town" where he might “have the benefit of a 

freely circulat air." Graff's new house met this specification and by 

May 23 Jefferson moved in. There he remained for a hundred days, at a 

rate of 35 shillings per week, before departing for home early in September. 

entire second floor, — of a front parlor facing 

by a stair hall. It was 

it, “wrote habitually and 


Jefferson was chosen a member of the Comittee of Five (with John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston) to draft 
and a declaration because of his well known felicity of expression 
that had already found application in several state papers. Deeply t 
the gravity of the undertaking, he t the spirit of an ideal-- 

le rights” claimed all men everywhere--that 

to the world for all future time." Between the appoint- 
ment of the committee on June 1! and its report to the on June 28, 
Jefferson prepared three drafts of the document, somehow finding time also 
to contribute to Virginia's constitution and perform other literary chores. 

After Jef s departure, the Graffs themselves resided here less 
than a year longer, selling in July 1777 to Jacob Hiltzheimer, who operated 
a livery across the street and later became a prominent supplier of trans- 
is ownership of the property he 
ty, apong them Dr. William Jones, 

; John Dunlap, public printer 
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of the Declaration and the Constitution; and James Wilson, a signer of the 
Constitution and Supreme Court justice. Hiltzheimer perished in the yellow 
fever epidemic of 1798, division of his estate among the heirs in 
1801, a daughter received Graff House and promptly sold it to the firm 
of Simon and Hyman Gratz. Six years later, as proprietors of a booming 
business, the brothers remodeled the house for offices and warehouse space 
and added a fourth story. Encountering business difficulties in 1826, they 
thereafter rented it to various businesses for shops and storage. 

The Pennsylvania National Bank purchased the property in 1882 and 
demolished the building to make way for a stone bank, ‘The demolition did 
not occur without protest. A ‘s Weekly article of April 14, 1883, 
conceded that there was noth stingu about the appearance of "the 
Declaration House," that it was rickety and rat-haunted, "a favorite 
corner for circus posters." Nevertheless, "the interest attached to it is 
not of local but of national character," and "the necessity for pulling it 
down is to be regretted." A heroic effort to save the pieces was made by 
an unsung pioneer preservationist, Thomas Donaldson, a Philadelphia lawyer 
and agent for the Smithsonian Institution. ‘Thwarted in his effort to have 
the house dismantled and reconstructed elsewhere, he personally spent $75 
and two weeks at the demolition site furiously making notes and salvaging 
quantities of building materials and bric-a-brac, which he stored on an 
empty lot next to his West Philadelphia home. Most of the salvaged material 
disappeared, and all but a few copies of his book on the subject were 
burned in an 1899 fire. But Donaldson's notes and a few items--stone window 
lintels, a rim knob lock, a firemark--survived. 

The bank that replaced the house fell in turn to the wrecker's bar in 
1932, to be followed by a succession of fast-food emporiums. But the Graff 
House was still recalled by some in Philadelphia, including National Park 
Service historians and planners after the establishment of Independence 
National Historical Park in 1948. Public Law 477 of August 21, 1964, 
authorized the federal government to acquire the site for not more than 
$200,000 and erect a replica with donated funds. Under an October 17, 
1970, agreement with the NPS, the Independence Hall Association raised 
$500,000. This money, together with matching funds subs tly appropri- 
ated by Congress, made it possible to purchase the site reconstruct the 
house as part of the Bicentennial program. 

The first step toward reconstruction was exhaustive histcrical re- 
search, i ted by Marty Yoelson of the park staff. Conclusive fir jings 
are presented in a 1972 historic structure report by Denver Service Center 
historian John D. R. Platt. ‘The authenticity of the site is firmly docu- 
mented by real estate records as well as testimony given to one James Mease 
by Jefferson himself shortly before his death in 1826, recorded in writings 
of Nicholas Biddle (1827), Thomas Donaldson's The House in which Thomas 
Jefferson Wrote the Declaration of Independence (| " . e- 
ron’s The Declaration of lndependenc : Histc (1906). Platt was 

~ se at some f tO. 6dispre rary allegations of others 
“motivated by commercial interest or misplaced zeal." 

Descriptions of the original Graff House in greater or lesser degree 
were derived from Jefferson's 1826 let er to Mease, antiquarian John M- 
Allister's description of 1855, Thomas Donaldson's 1883 notes, a reconstruc- 
tion design by the Brick-layers Company of the City and County of Philadel- 

ia circa 1900, early fire insurance surveys, and early aphs taken 
demolition. Reconstruction plans were based on tive analyses 
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of all such data and study of comparable Philadelphia houses of the period, 
The Dilworth-Todd-Moylan House, a park structure at Fourth and Walnut 
streets, was found to be the best guide for filling in details necessary to 
complete the design. 

The contract for the preliminary design and final construction docu- 
ments for the reconstruction was awarded to Harbeson Hough Livingston and 
Larson of Philadelphia, Their principal architect and historical consultant 
was J dn D. Milner of the National Heritage Corporation, assisted by Robert 
L. DeSilets. A, E. D'Ambly and Arnold Associates provided engineering and 
landscaping services respectively. Penelope Batcheler of the Denver Service 
Center exercised quality control throughout the design and construction 


It was planned that a modern extension to the side of the Graff House 
reconstruction would accommodate auxil public and mechanical functions 
— the — itself would be conf to exhibits and historical fur- 
n ° ite, together with Landscaping that would recapture 
—- 44 of the 1976 suburban milieu in modern downtown Philadelphia, 
would be an extraordinary challenge. How the challenge was met can best be 
explained first by describing the reconstructed house, second by describing 


the auxiliary wing and ing, and finally by protraying a visitor 


wal k- . 

The Graff House was fairly typical of those constructed by the 18th- 
century Philadelphia building trades, being a large, well-appointed brick 
structure with wood and stone trim. ‘The lot is - out 45 feet along Market 
Street and 124 feet Seventh Street, with th. house in the northeast 
corner flush with the si . Exterior dimensions of the structure were 
16-1/2 feet by 51 feet. ‘The plan was the same on all floors: two rooms 
each 20 feet, 8 inches deep separated by a stair hall 6 feet, 10 inches 


Facade refinements included brick laid in Flemish bond with glazed 
headers, a double molded brick water table, belt courses, the roof pitched 
to the north and south with a long gable with pent return on Seventh Street, 
tooled window lintels, and a pedimented entrance door. There were two bays 

the Market Street facade; the Seventh Street facade, containing the main 
trance, had five . 








Pp front" with keyed stone lintels on the street 
lass lights, 24 per window on the streets, measured 8 by 
ving stone lintels bearing shadow evidence of adjoining 
brickwork were crucial in determining dimensions.) All shutters were 
the first two levels. 

to the princ entrance, there was a utility access to 
the kitchen from the south; this became the visitor entrance in the recon- 
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Interior details of the reconstruction are conjectural but based on 
common carpentry practices of the period, The stairway, patterned after 
that in the Todd House and descri as "a board or box, newel stair," cuts 
across windows, a practice with precedent in the case of Carpenter's Hall. 
Floors are random width, common yellow pine, Except as noted below, walls 
are unpainted plaster, There is dentil cornice molding in the north rooms, 

lain in the south, All rooms in the first and second floors have base- 

and chair rails, Doors are typical six-panel. There are iron rim 
locks, "HL" hinges and brass knobs on principal doors, and built-in Linen 
and room closets with shelves and peg boards, All mantels are wood, 

The yard, 60 by 90 feet, relates only s lically to the original. 
Containing a simple grove of trees shading es, it functions as an 
entry court and provides visual relief from the urban environment. 

The modern wing is a plain three-story parallelogram with overall 
dimensions of 23 feet by 86 feet, 5 inches. larger in bulk than the 
house reconstruction, it appears subordinate. 45-degree angle of the 

‘s north wall allows the house to be partially viewed from the west along 
Street, like the freestanding original. The exterior is of expo: ed 
concrete poured in place, contrasting clearly with the reconstruction. The 
wing helps buffer the high mass of a department store to the west. 

The typical visitor ss begins on Seventh Street at the garden 
entrance, a pleasant assembly » Inside the Graff House at ground level 
are two exhibition spaces. The first, which acts as a holding area, inter- 
prets the physical history of the building. The second is devoted to the 
Declaration of Independence and the historic documents that preceded it. 
From these rooms visitors are led to a mini-auditorium in the interpretive 
wing where there is a six-minute film about circumstances and ideas leading 
to the Declaration. At the end of the film visitors move up a glass-enclosed 
staircase to the second floor of the Graff House. 

Jefferson's two rooms are viewed from the hallway separating the parlor 
from the bedroom. The stair has been omitted to allow adequate standing 
room; its presumed location is indicated on the wall and floor. ‘The par- 
titions dividing the hallway from the rooms have door frames and the above- 
mentioned moldings, but plate glass in lieu of the original plaster enables 
a clear view. rooms have - furnished by the park curators befitting 
the time and circumstances. There are anti counterparts of everything 
research has disclosed about Jefferson's lodgings, including traveling 
desks and a swivel chair of his own design, manuscript drafts and quill 
pens, a Chippendale bedroom set, and piles of assorted items from Philadel- 
phia shops to satiefy want lists from his wife and , ae neighbors. 

From this viv ,ofnt visitors proceed along a cony corridor in the 
modern wing to another exhibition area dwelling on the theme of the tradi- 
tional Independence Day celebration. They then descend a stair to a sales 
area and exit to the garden. 

The basement of the complex includes restrooms for staff and public 
and storage and mechanical space. There is a small service elevator. 
Mechanical, electrical, fire protection, and security systems are compre- 
hensive. The perimeter of the complex is protected by walls and an iron 
picket fence supported by brick piers. The only public access is via the 
controlled Seventh Street entrance. 

Construction was accomplished from July 1974 to October 1975 by the 
John S. McQuade Company of Philadelphia for $861,000. Fred Spencer was 
project supervisor and John MacIntyre war project inspector. ‘The design 





contract came to $117,000. The various Harpers Ferry Center projects 
totaled $247,000 and DSC costs were $175,000, for a grand total project 
cost of $1.4 ‘nillion. Charles Dorman and others of the park staff performed 
curatorial work with operating funds. Interpretive presentations were 
directed by Grant Cadwallader, Lee Allen, and Fred Jessen of HFC and Marty 
Yoelson of the park, 


First Bank of the United States Restoration 


Opposite the new visitor center on Third Street is the historic first 
Bank of the United States, an iwportant architectural monument and the 
oldest bank building standing in the nation, Bicentennial funds were 
used to restore the exterior of this stately but deteriorating edifice. 


The first Bank of the United States was the brainchild of the famous 
first secretary of the treasury, Alexander Hamilton. Modeled after the 
Bank of Eng’ od and authorized by the first Congress under the Constitution, 
it gave the .ew nation a central banking system. In Hamilton's plan, it 
was an t tool for strengthening the central government and fostering 
the fledgling nation's economic deve t. 

Commercial banks had al been chartered in Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, and Providence before act chartering "The President, Directors 
and Company of the Bank of the United States" was signed into law on February 
25, 1791. By October 1 of that year the capital had been subscribed and 
the first stockholders' meeting convened to elect officers. The doors 
opened in Carpenters’ Hall under a leasing arrangement on December 12. 
1794, having weathere! financial crises, a yellow fever epidemic, and 
hostile criticism while giving complete satisfaction as an engine of com- 








merce, in regulating the currency, and in providing the t needed 
services, the bank was ready for a permanent home. That the direc- 
tors bought a strategically located lot in the same block as ters' 


Hall and only a few doors down Third Street fram the secretary of trea- 
sury's offices at the corner of Chestnut Street. According to an adver- 
tisement for builders’ bids in June 1794, plans were already drawn. Work 
poe Pe that summer; by 1795 the cornerstone had been laid and in 
November of that year arrangements for purchase of the roof's sheet —- 
were being made. Yet execution of the highly ornate Pennsylvania 
marble work of the facade by C. F. LeGrand and Sons and completion of the 
interior dragged on through 1797. Unwilling to wait longer, bank officials 
took possession and opened the doors on July 24 of that year. 

The building's architect was Samuel Blodget, Jr., a vetecan of the 
Revolution and something of a promoter. His design was hardly original, 
for the facade is a near-replica of Dublin's old exchange building. An 
1811 guidebook succinctly describes this new symbol of the country's strug- 


gle for financial independence: 





[This] was the first public building ever erected in Philadelphia with 
portico and pillars. It is a square structure 96 feet in front and 72 
deep. The east front on Third Street consists of six columns, the angle 
pairs being coupled. The front wall extends beyond the portico, on each 
side, in two wings, and is ornamented with pilasters. The columns, 
which are of the Corinthian order, are of marble. The cornice and 
pediment are of wood work, highly enriched. The tymparmm is decorated 
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with the American eagle, The sides and rear walls are of brick. ‘The 
roof is covered with copper. 


This noble pile exuded the air of confidence that then pervaded the 
bank's management. It was greeted with encomiums of “superb,” “majestic,” 
“magnificent,” and "elegant" and was called "the first important building 
of the classic example erected in this country." Benjamin Latrobe, the 
first professional architect to express an opinion, proclaimed it to be "a 
bold proof of the spirit of the citizens who erected it." 

In 1797 the bank was at its zenith as a catalytic agent for business, 
In 1800 the Federalists were unseated by the Jeffersonians, less sympathetic 
to its purpose, The bank lived out its 20-year charter, but Congress 
refused to renew it in 1811. In the liquidation that followed, Stephen 
Girard, a Philadelphia merchant, acquired the building and established his 
own private bank in time to rescue a desperate U.S. Treasury during 
the War of 1812. On his death in 1831, the building and grounds passed to 
the city of Philadelphia as one property of the Girard Estate, While under 
the commissioners of the Girard Estate and later the Board of City Trusts, 
the building was rented first to a new Girard Bank, and later the Girard 
National Bank, which vacated the premises in 1926. It was an American 
Legion hall from 1930 to 1944, The National Park Service acquired title in 
1955 and converted the building to offices and exhibits. 

The original plan of the first floor was centered on an east-west axis 
connecting front and rear entrances. The first floor was open except for 
space required for offices and depositories and was surmounted by a large 
barrel vault supported by eight columns. This ceiling and the upper floors 
were gutted by the Girard Bank in 1902. To better illuminate the main 
banking room, a rotunda was created with a glass dome and skylight 35 feet 
in diameter, 44 feet above the floor. Less drastic interior alterations 
over the decades included some window enlargements, interior shutters, a 
west circular staircase, an open-cage elevator, and Victorian wood trim, 
The original stone and brick bank vaults in the cellar and wrought iron 
doors and gates were left largely intact. 

Because of the magnitude of the 1902 work, obliterating original 
evidence, it was decided to preserve the 1902 interior, although certain 
problems of reconciling this interior with restored 18th-century doors and 
windows had to be solved. The 1902 skylight had to be lit with artificial 
light when the 18th-century roof was reconstructed overhead. The 1902 
paint colors were found and largely reproduced; ld metallic paint was 
used at the rotunda dome in lieu of the original gold leaf. Plans to fully 
reproduce the open-cage elevator of 1902 proved too costly, and a later 
closed elevator was modernized. A late carbonized steel vault and parti- 
tions were removed from the first floor and the floor was recarpeted. The 
second floor was renovated for offices, the third floor was renovated for a 
library, and new security and fire protection systems were installed. A 
new heating and cooling systen of fan coil units and piped hot and cold 
water caused minimal intrusion on the historic fabric and spaces, including 
the cellar vaults. 

The exterior was relatively unaltered, but badly scarred by time. On 
the Third Street facade, all deteriorated stone elements were consolidated 
with a penetrating polymer to strengthen details. Damaged stone was built 

and waterproofed with a mixture of epoxy and ground stone composite. 
the facade was cleaned and coated with water repellent and ultraviolet 
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shield, Stone stairstep foundations were rebuilt and steps reset. Rusting 
iron anchors were replaced with hand-forged wrought iron anchor reproduc- 
tions. The pediment wood cornice, the tympanum, and the mahogany eagle 
were found to be in remarkably sound condition, requiring only preservative 
treatment. 

The north and south exterior brick walls were repointed and double- 
coated with water repellent to counteract earlier damage from the mistaken 
use of acidic wash to remove late-period gray paint. On the west, 1912 and 
later additions were obliterated and the original entrance, marble steps, 
iron railing, and exvensive portions of the wall were reconstructed, 

The original standing seam copper roof on the portico survived and was 
retained. A new roof of the same details was added over the main block; 
its new ters empty into reconstructed downspouts. The original roof 
balustrade was reconstructed in fiberglass. 

level window frames, trim, and wainscot material were largely 

and were left intact, but new sash were installed. First floor 

frames and trim on all but the east facade had been altered in 1869- 

1876. The windows were restored to their original smaller size, requiring 
new frames and sash, Storm sash were added unobtrusively on the interior. 

Those playing primary roles in this major restoration were historian 
John D. R. Platt and historical architects Penelope H. Batcheler and Sal’ y 
Sweetser, Denver Service Center employees stationed in Philadelphia; Day 
and Zimmerman Associates of Philadelphia as contract des » with George 
Willman as principal architect; P. Agnes, Inc., of Philadelphia as principal 
contractor; and Bill Wilkinson, DSC, as construction supervisor. Design 
and construction costs were $214,817 and $1,841,540 respectively. ‘The 
project extended from August 1974 to January 1976. 

The First Bank is not merely an architectural museum piece, lending 
historical atmosphere to the scene as counterpoint to the stark new visitor 
center across the street. It has utility for both visitors and park per- 
sommel., The first floor with its airy rotunda was the setting during the 
Bicentemmial year for a historical drama, “Spirit of '76," enacted three 
times a week during the peak visitor season. For future use "Opposites in 
Harmony,” a film showing the workings of the Executive Branch during the 
goverrment's Philadelphia years, was prepared by the Harpers Ferry Center 
under Carl Degen's supervision. The first floor is also used for recep- 
tions or “levees” on special occasions. The second floor contains park 
offices for curatorial and interpretive personnel, and the third floor now 
houses the park's valuable research and reference library. 


Second Bank of the United States 


One of the most distinctive buildings in the historic district around 
Independence Square is the Second Bank of the United States. Histori- 
cally, it symbolizes a bitter political controversy of the Jack. ~‘an 
Era. Architecturally, it is among America's finest examples of the 
Greek Revival. In decline following service as a customhouse, it has 
been restored adaptively as a gallery of portraits of notable figures 
of the Revolution and early republic. 








At 420 Chestnut Street, one block east of Independence Square, is an 
imposing structure resenbl] a Greek temple. Its identity as the Second 
Bank of the United States ects only its first two decades, for like the 
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first Bank of the United States, the Second Bank was not rechartered at the 
end of its initial term (1816-1836). 

It was born of hard lessons learned when a partisan Congress and an 
indifferent administration scuttled the first bank, only to regret it 
during the War of 1812 and the ensuing economic upheaval. Ironically, the 
national bank was revived at a time and place not calculated to insure its 
continuance, During the second decade of the 19th century the country's 
economic fulcrum shifted from Philadelphia to New York. Entrepreneurial 
methods and business ethics had taken on a different cast since the heyday 
of the first bank. The Second Bank became involved in a titanic struggle 
between two powerful f es, President Andrew Jackson and President Nicho- 
las Biddle of the » Who championed opposing philosophies, Jackson 
represented the still-dominant agrarian interests who were deeply suspicious 
of strong central management in any form, especially by bankers, Other 
opposition to the bank came from a new class of businessmen who in the 
1830s sought a freer and more flexible systen of money management. 

The Second Bank had scarcely one good decade of operation. Under 
Speaker of the House Henry Clay's urgings, Rep. John C. Calhoun undertook 
the fight for its chartering, achieved by a law approved April 10, 1816. 
It was capitalized at $35 million, one-fifth subscribed by the federal 
government. The bank was to be the principal place of deposit for the 
govermment and to have whatever branches it should choose to establish. 
Its role as a quasi-public institution was somewhat akin to that of the 
Federal Reserve banks today. It issued currency, which was printed in the 
basement. President William Jones ran it rather carelessly before being 
succeeded by the more capable Langdon Cheeves, who was followed in 1823 by 
Biddle, a pioneer industrialist and patron of the arts. Under Riddle's 
leadership the institution reached the zenith of its power and prestige, 
operating effectively as “the balance wheel of the banking system," but 
then fell victim to a political tug-of-war culminating in Jackson's veto 
of its charter renewal and removal of the federal deposits in 1832-33. 

It wes during the presidency of Cheeves that the movement to put the 
institution in suitably imposing quarters got underway. In 1817 the bank 
acquired three pieces of land on the south side of Chestnut Street. The 
plans for the new building doomed the Charles Norris mansion, which had 
witnessed the first reading of the Declaration of Independence across the 
way on Independence Square. In taking down this notable home, the bank's 
agents salvaged 300,000 bricks for the new building's vaults. 

The bank officials ible for the project did it in style. They 
held a design competition for the building, won by William Strickland, a 
28-year-old architect with a great future. They were not averse to spending 
large sums of money: before they were finished they had disbursed more 
than $500,000, an immense amount in that day. Construction proceeded from 
the laying of the cornerstone in 1819 to the completion of the south facade 
in 1824, Altogether it involved three million bricks, 41,500 cubic feet of 
marble, 3,000 perches of stone, and 1,485 copper sheets for the roof weigh- 

With the completion of the building, Philadelphia had a genuine master- 
piece inspiring universal acclaim and much emlation, It was not the first 
Greek Revival building in the country, but it was certainly the most influ- 
ential. It had more than any other American building to do with putting 
churches and banks into Greek temples, nowhere as much as in Philadelphia, 
soon to be known as the Athens of America. Later it lost some of its luster. 
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of a white elephant for park mangement 
nterior plan, and because it is outeide 

















The Second ‘wank wae sameth 
and avieward 










. Wheat to do with it? The Bicentenmial 
rehabilitation, limited restoration, and 
ry for the ‘s ificant col- 
lleon Peale. itectural research and 


Philadelphia branch of the Denver Service 
ical architects Lee H. Nelson, A. Craig Morrison, 


ing up the rather forbidd old mausoleum for 
under two contracts. In 1971, the A, Raymond 
was awarded $923,378 for general etructural 
removal of late-period fabric and installation of 
rical and atmospheric controle, a fire detec- 
elevator. During the demolition phase the 
architects obtained data on the original layout and decor from extensive 
study of long-concealed areas. This preparatory work, supervised by Gordie 
Whittington, was completed in 1972. 


The second contract, awarded to J. S. Gornell & Son, Inc., of Phila- 





doors, interior paint colors, and interior 
or 


floors. Specialists in mold- 
of the restored north vestibule. 
ty system, lighting fixtures, double- 
, and exhibit etands. Howard Glifort served as 
Sam Guy as contract administrator on this project, 
March 1974. 
Ferry Center handled the final task of designing, asean- 
exhibit under the direction of Walton D. 
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rooms, kitchen area. Second floor, room, two emaller dining room, 
kitchen area, Third floor: manager's office, employee lockers and rest- 
rooms, mechanical space, storage. Cellar; kitchen area, colonial demon- 
stration kitchen, school lunchroome, public restrooms. Interior details 
of historical interest include hall center archways; central setai 
with landings, newels, and balustrades; active fireplaces on 
wall, fireplaces on south, all with marble surround and styled cor- 
nice, breast, and mantel; painted plaster walle with baseboards and chair 
rails; wood millwork and glase paneling in bar room, The modern kitchen 
areas are effectively screened from the historical atmosphere of the 
tavern. 

In the brick and flagstone rear courtyard, accessible to visitors fron 
the piazza, are a reconstructed wood fence, privy, and pump. A service 

is beh ind the kitchen. Brick at the main entrance is in a 

ingbone pattern. In the sumer the front is shielded by a slanted 


construction contract went to the John §S. MoQuade Company of 
Philadelphia. Architect Anthony Donald of the Denver Service Center served 
oe supervisor. The contract with John M. Dickey for final design 
r x ee cost $97,000, and the final construction cost came to 
Ail kitchen furnicure and equipment was included in the construction 
contract, but furniture and decorations for the tavern proper were furnished 

of Independence National Historical Park with some assistance from 
spd lenticephe groups. Historic furniture was reproduced, but many of the 
pictures, maps, and other wall exhibits are originals. The current contract 
operation is essentially that of a dining roan, bar, and wine cellar of a 
sophisticated tavern of the Revolutionary period. Typical mem items are 


pepper pot soup, oysters, mussels with 
sweet herbs, hasty pudd ing , and misickquatosh. “spirits of approved 
nature” are milk . Royal,” sarngaree, 












ira, and “Haymaker's 
Switchel." George and Washington would feel right at home! 
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modillion and dentil cornice and a stone belt course extend around the 
building. ‘The central doorway has a stone base, pilasters, capitals, an 
arch with molded keystone, and wooden double doors surmounted by a fan- 
light. On the second floor above the main entrance is a window ing 
carried down to the floor, ly intended to open on an unbuilt balcony. 
All windows have 24 Va-byat-inch panes Those on the first floor have 
circular heads; those on second floor are rectangular. 

An eight- -wide north-south hallway extends 26 feet from the 
entrance on Chestnut Street to the door of the Mayor's Gourt, which was 
taken over by the U.5. » Thies ie the most impressive roan in 
the building, 4 chamber by 46 feet with balcony and 
judicial bench in the large bay. To the left of the 
amaller room, the City Treasurer's Office. Just inside and to the right of 
Sam © 0 SS Se ae staircase with second floor Land 
leading to the garret, finished with brackets, turned bannisters, 
large rails. stairwell measures 16 feet square at bottan. Om the 
second floor an eight-foot-wide hallway extends 45 feet fram the north 
central window to door of the Common Council Gvember. Here are also 
the Select Council Camber and two small offices. 

The original Supreme Court consisted of six justices, clerk, marshal, 
counsel, and juries. John Jay was the first chief justice, followed by 
Oliver Elleworth. The associate justices appearing here initially were 
Willian Gushing, James Wileon, Thomas Johnson, Jo Blair, and Janes Ire- 
dell. appearing before the court while it sat in Old City Hall 
were Edmund Randolph, Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, and John Marshall, 
the future chief justice. 

Aside from Judiciary Act of September 29, 1789, a body of written 
political and judicial , and the body of law and practice of the 
mother country lemented colonial appelate experience, the justices 





























Old City = served also to guide later restoration of ite companion, 
Cong reas . 

The history of restoration efforts for the entire Independence - 
complex, completed with Bicentennial work on Old City Hall, must constitute 
amajor chapter in any history of preservation in America. The entire 
demolition in 1818 when the state legislature 
obsolescent buildings to raise for a new 
- The Philadelphia City Gouncil dec to purchase 
for $70,000. The triumphal tour of the Marquis de Lafayette 
in 1825, includ a visit to Independence Hall, to 
catalyst that @ conscious preservation movement, of whi 

. ae SS See Se aa was 
visible milestone. But it was not until the 
1876, when Independence Hall was the setting for a g 
more serious thought was given to positive action 
effort to restore the Assembly Room. 

































accuracy and stability, leaving the National Park Service to comp 
restoration of these 1951 and 1972. But the 1921-24 
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was installed, 

Because of inadequate data on interior furnishings and decor, it was 
decided not to attempt restoratior of the Supreme Court scene or the munic= 
ipal offices. Instead, Old City Hall was converted to a museum with two 
major themes: the Supreme Court, and aspects of the city of Philadelphia 
from 1775 to 1800. In the large south room on the main floor is a sound 
and light show about the Supreme Court decade, with some stage setti 
Secondary exhibits consist of broadsides her newspapers) on the wa ls 
and an exhibit sorting out the occupanc wee om Aa Independence Square buildings 
by city, state, and federal agencies during the 18th century. Second floor 
exhibits illustrate con street scenes and interiors and various 
aspects of Philadelphia life in the 1790s. 

The consult > er were paid $16,000, and the construction 
contract came to $395 The exhibits, from the Harpers Ferry Center, 
cost $288,000. Denver Service Center costs came to $150,000, for a total 
Bicentennial investment of $850 ,000. 


Deshler-Morris House Restoration 


In the old Philadelphia suburb of Germantown stands the Deshler-Morris 
House, a structural complex dating from the 1750s to the 1880s, which 
has been restored primarily to the period of 1793-94 when it was the 
temporary residence of President Washington--the first “summer White 
House." Nineteenth-century additions depict the architectural evolu- 
tion of a prosperous American country house. 


The National Perk Service acquired the Deshler-Morris House at 5442 
Germantown Avenue in 1948 by donation from Marriott C. and Elliston P. 
Morris, whose family had held it for more than a century. The following 
SS ee, See 8 ee eee SS 
Historical Society to maintain the property as a historic house museum, an 
arrangement continuing to this day. In 195!) the NPS undertook limited 
restoration, mainly some repaneling and exterior patching. The Bicenten- 
nial provided opportunity to undertake more comprehensive restoration of 
= oe. an unusual architectural calendar. 

When comprehensive research began in 1972, the structure was believed 
to have two components dating from 1772 and additions from the 1850s, the 
1880s, and 1909. New research disclosed that the kitchen wing of the main 
1772 section was in fact built about 1752. The significance of the build- 
on a © oo on ee a = 

ive of Germantown history. 

Founded in 1683 by Dutch and German Rhinelanders ing to Willian 
Penn's invitation to migrate, "German Town" emerged in 18th century as 
a thriving commercial and manufacturing town. Pleasantly situated six 
miles northwest of Philadelphia, it also became a country retreat for pron- 
— buy -RR LA, AALS SA 
residences of Georgian style that survive in today's Germantown. 

One of these squices wap Grid Gather, of German extrac- 


















prosperous 

tion, who bought his two-acre tract in 175! and built a two-story stone 
structure for summer use. In 1772 he built a larger house fronting the 
averme, 2-1/2 stories of stone with stuccoed finish. This was a residence 
of elegant design that according to tax records was deemed superior to many 
of its neighbors. 
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On October 4, 1777, Germantown achieved fame as the setting for a 
furious battle between entrenched British troops and George Washington's 
Continentals. The climax of the fighting occured at Cliveden, the Benjamin 
Chew mansion six blocks north of the Deshler residence. Failing to take 
this improvised fortress, the Americans retreated with heavy losses, and 
British General Sir William Howe took over the Deshler place as his head- 
quarters. Although serving as Howe's residence only one week before he 
retired to Philadelphia, the Deshler House's role as a British command post 
promptly became the stuff of Legend. 

In 1792 Deshler sold the property to Gol. Isaac Franks, who rented his 
home to the first president of the United States in 1793 and 1794. A yellow 
fever epidemic in Philadelphia, then the nation's capital, stimulated a 
flight of goverrment officials to the more healthful countryside, and Wash- 
found Colonel Franks's house “commodious for myself and the enter- 
tainment of ." Several cabinet meet took place in the house, with 
Jefferson, Randolph, Hamilton, Knox, and of renown in attendance. 

While residing here only two weeks in November 1793, Washington rented 
the house for two months dur the summer of 1794 to escape the heat and 
fevers of the city. this stay Martha and their two adopted grand- 

present , Washington had one of his famous portraits 

by a famous neighbor, Gilbert Stuart. 
was owned by Elliston and John Perot. 
The Morrises acquired it in 1836 and built the additions noted over three 
aay to acommodate growing families and add more modern refinements. 
last was in 1909, masonry extensions in matching stucco were built 
wall to provide luxurious bathroom facilities on each of the 
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, formal living room, and informal sitting room. Matching spaces on 
second floor included the traditional bedrooms of George and Martha 
Washington. The original 1752 structure, 16 32 feet and two stories 
high, was made of le stonework covered with coursed stucco imitating 
cut stone. In their examination of the !8th-century units to decipher the 
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chronology of construction alterations, the architects used new X-ray 
techniques to avoid damage to historic fabric. 

The 1850s and 1880s sections are both two stories high, of hybrid 
rubble, brick, and frame elements, with many modifications. These and the 
1909 appendages , while not architecturally distinguished, reflect family 
needs and tastes evolving over a century. The architects felt that the 

t-1772 accretions did not detract essentially from the beauty and 

istorical s ores of the house. They recommended full restoration of 
the 1752 and 1772 units to the period of Washington's residency and exterior 
restoration of the !9th-century additions, with adaptive use of a kitchen. 
The 1839 dormers would be retained. The rear portion of the 1909 bathroom 
tower addition would be demolished because of its conflict with 18th-century 
elements, but the 1909 section adjacent to the main house would be retained 
because it was not visually obtrusive and would serve important auxiliary 
functions for visitors and staff. 

The park superintendent and regional director disagreed with plans to 
retain the dormers and the 1909 front section, and after extensive debate 
including involvement of the federal Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion, their view prevailed. The rationale for the selective demolition was 
frontal emphasis on the period when "Washington slept here." 

The final product is pleasing and inspirational. In the immediate 
— of distinctively landscaped grounds and the larger setting of a 

complemented by other period structures, the facade of the 
Deshler-Morris House gives an impression of the graceful relaxed gentility 
of the late 18th century. Notable exterior features are the 24-pane windows, 
massive main entrance, fine stucco work, shingled roof, and symmetry of the 
street facade. The interior is notable for its hand-grained woodvork, 
paneling, English transferware and Delft tile, Pennsylvania marble fire- 
lace, comfortable staircase, broad hallway, and ary color scheme. 

The construction contract, in the amount of 7,000, was of the 
standard bid type. The contractor was R. S. Cook Associates of Philadelphia. 
Jacob Tothero was project supervisor, assisted by historical architect 
Richard Wolfe. The contract was awarded on February 25, 1975, and final 
inspection took place on January 24, 1976. The total project cost including 
research, design, a. and construction supervision came to $650,000. 

The restored house has been refurnished in accordance with an updated 
plan by Doris Fanmelli, curator on the Independence National Historical 
Park staff. Many antiques and paintings have been donated by the Morris 
fam by the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, the Philadelphia 
the Deshler-Morris House Women's Committee of the German- 


rie Srinduws has been assured Ft py — SA 4-5 - 
historic Br t House, donated in 196 the Germantown Savings Fund 
a ee Se See aaa 
and visitors. 
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as a facility for park personnel 








KINGS MOUNTAIN NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 
Redeve t 


At Kings Mountain, South Carolina, a small volunteer army of 
shooting frontiersmen achieved a decisive victory over British ~ 
ists on October 7, 1780. This was the beginning of the decline of 
British fortunes in the South that led to surrender at Yorktown a year 
later. New and expanded facilities provide vivid interpretation of 
this dramatic turning point in the Revolution. 


“The Battle of Kings Mountain.” It wasn't a real mountain and it 
didn't belong to the . As battles go it was a small affair, with about 
a thousand men on each side. What's special about it? 
was a pitched battle, fought with great ferocity to the death, and 
when was over the revolutionaries, for the first time in five years, 
could see light at the end of their tunnel. Despite some signal American 
victories like Trenton and Saratoga, the British were still in possession 
of New York City and much of 
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Patriot resistance there. Instead the “mountain men" of the Watauga sett le- 
ments, reinforced by "Whigs" fram North Carolina and Virginia, resolved to 
stamp out the Loyalists. They had that opportunity when they learned that 
was on Kings Mountain. Led by Virginia Gol. Willian 
bell, Tennessee Cols. John Sevier and Isaac Shelby, North Carolina Gol. 
Benjamin Cleveland, South Carolina Col. James Williams, and other officers, 
determined ~~ attack him there before he could be reinforced Corn- 
wallis's reg: u. After a forced night ride they surrounded the 
ridge and s\ ‘ned Indian-fashion up its steep slopes, dodging behind rocks 
and trees a picking off Loyalists with their Kentucky rifles. ‘Twice 
repulsed by bu,..cs, the Patriots finally secured the summit. The Loyal- 
—) , — their will sapped by frightful casualties including the 
death o . 

The battlefield, one of the bloodiest of the Revolution, is well 
defined + e~—* A hike around its base and over the crest to 
the Britis , surrender site, and Ferguson's marked grave is a 
stimulating experience. The |.4-mile trail from the new visitor center has 
been realigned and hard-surfaced for the better accommodation of visitors, 
including elderly and handicapped. In addition to older interpretive 
features such as the monuments and grave plaques, there are now wayside 
exhibits with imaginative paintings and audio stations interpreting harrow- 
ing details of the battle action and its aftermath. 

While the historic terrain with its interpretive ‘rail is the heart of 
the vicitor ience, the new layout is designed to ‘nsure an introduc- 
tory stop at new visitor center. The old center on the west side of 
the mountain has been reconverted to park headquarters. The new center is 
on the southeast side, where a realignment of Route 216 permitted construc- 
tion of a 100-car parking area. 

The new building is located icuously on a wooded slope beyond a 
meadow adjoining the parking area. It is si back of the tree line with 
an entry ramp from the open space. The design is unpretentious and unobtru- 
sive to detract as little as possible from the natural setting. An irregular 
plan articulates the various functional areas and assists the of 
camouflage by allowing wooded areas to penetrate between building elements. 
Low elevations and the use of quarry beams bleached 
to a weathered tone, and a shake of the 
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main spine, being echoed by an overhead wood light grid. In the 
first space of this progression, the lobby, is 





*The sales area was later expanded 
lobby--ed. 
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MINUTE MAN NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
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MOORES CREEK NATIONAL MILITARY PARK* 
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*The name was changed to Moores Creek National Battlefield in 1980--ed. 
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*Land west of the creek was acquired in 1982, and bridge reconstruction 


plans were proceeding in 1989--ed. 








MORRISTOWN NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
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entrance, a trailhead parking area and a comfort station repeating the 
circular elements and brick patterns of the visitor center. Also, hut 
sites at the Pennsylvania New Jersey camp sites, revealed by recent 
oot have been stabilized. 

istorians John Luzader, George Svejda, ae and Ricardo 
Torres-Reyes contributed variously in recent years 
Morristown structures and sites. , AL og th 
undertaken by Edward Ruetech of Morristown under a series of contracts 








Harpers Ferry Center = incipall 

ible for the des of the Jockey Hollow deve a 
itect Marcus Malik B. RA — G—— By. - I — —— 
HFC contracted with the nationally prominent muralist Jay Matternes for 
design of the fire pit orientation mural. Grant Cadwallader coordinated 
interior exhibits, and Ray Price supervised waysides. Jacob Strider Moler 
the films for the Morristown museum and the Jockey Hollow facility. 

a a Gab eames work for the museum and Ford 
Mansion was contract by A. V. Colabella, Engineers, of 
Bordentown, i Jersey. A construction contract in the amount of $747,463 
was awarded to A. M. Gregos of Elberon, New Jersey. The DeVenezia Con- 
struction Company of Wh , New Jersey, provided trails, signs, and 
landscaping around these buildings for $28,572. The contract for construc- 
tion of the Jockey Hollow visitor center and facilities at the New York 

site went to Franklin House Building Corporation of Clifton, New 
Jersey, for $661,459. William Smith was project supervisor and Ray lee 
was contract administrator for all this work. 

Contract documents and construction supervision for all road work and 
parking areas were handled by the Federal Highway Administration. Road 
work in the vicinity of the museum and Ford Mansion was by Man- 
cini Brothers of Saddle River, New Jersey, for $163,884. more extensive 
work on roads, , and related lighting and landscaping in the Jockey 
Hollow area was done Flanders Construction, Inc., of Morris Plains, New 
Jersey, under a $712, contract. 

The HFC for interpretive facilities at Morristown was one of 
the largest in Bicentennial . At the headquarters museum, the 

















film cost $71,000 and the museum exhibits and related curatorial work came 
to $225,000. At Jockey Hollow the interior exhibits and mini-film totaled 
$75,000 and $25,000 was invested in new wayside exhibits. The total for 
new interpretation thus came to $476,000. 
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Constitution Gardens is a different kind of Bicentennial 
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The design elements are reduced in scale and subtly ordered to reinforce 
by contrast formalism of the Mall as extended through the Reflecting 
Pool to the Lincoln Memorial. To lement that axial layout, slightly 





undulLat ing ings of trees are set from the straight rows of elms 
flanking the ecting Pool. Along Constitution Avenue, rows of trees are 
evenly s in straight columns, but the plantings become less regular 
toward interior, Trees planted along the walks are columnar and regu- 





larly spaced, Interior trees were selected and arranged to encourage 
>. Pees Se t in order to create an interp 
shade discourage low- l branching that would interfere with views of 
important surrounding features. Understory plant have 
ingly to provide a sense of scale without disturb such views. A low 
mound along Constitution Avenue does screen views of traffic from lower 
elevations within the ° 

The six-acre lake contrasts with other bodies of water nearby. It is 

cal unlike the Reflecting Pool, and its placid surface contrasts 








accommodate low-key events such as art shows, contests, and in all proba- 
bility weddings and soap-box oratory. At the western edge of the lake, 
shaded in a copse of trees, a small kiosk serves refreshments. Further 


Biderman. 







Because the park to quantity of earth 
SS Ee Most of this came from the 
excavation for the Madison Building of the Library of Congress. To create 
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eS, BS, 2, July 4, 
architects and engineers massive use of a lovely 
mold, and wood chips as a fertilizer base for 
developers are proud of this innovation, "ideal 
" because it helps to solve a major disposal problem 

to judge by the results. The heady compound is reported 
free, and it entails s ficant cost : far less topsoil 
, and grass seeding will serve in lieu much more expensive 


accomplish the greening of this particular part of America, deve 
tabulated the purchase tender transplanting of 2,650 trees, 2, 
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shrubs, and 104,000 flowers and ivy. Among the 23 species of 
trees are dogwood, Norway maple, red maple, sweet gum, scarlet 
oak, le, tul honey —_ i, and plane tree. Narcis- 
sus, azaleas, are among prominent flowers and shrubs. 
Because "they until the trees grew," officials ordered fairly 
sizeable ones eight inches in diameter, boosting the park's cost and 
deplet wide area. 

A complete statistical review would mention 133 benches and inmmerable 
street but statistics are not the real story here. 
The real story is touch of naturalness has been conferred upon 





ae SS ae S eas & Independence was 
developed on the island in ear 
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Washington, D.C., where the human spirit can find a congenial dwelling place. 
This is exemplified by an incident that occurred near the end of the project. 
Despite de from rain, truckers’ strikes, and material , another 
delay of a days was in good grace when a rare kildeer was 
found —_ on a critical spot, requiring peace and quiet until she could 
Because of the — there had to be a series of con- 
tracts, as follows: Hutchison Bros. Excavating of Beaver Heights, 
land, for $339,000; Rickert Nurseries of Yardley, ~— for 
»457; Pleasant Excavating Company of Clarksburg, Maryland, $765 , 582; 
of , D.C., for $3,032,383; Rescom, 

inia, for $107,170; Minneville ‘Nurseries of 
,362; and Hughes & Smith, Inc., of Vienna, 











$ 
Flippo Construct ion 
Inc., Of Falls Gtrch, Vi 
Manassas, Virginia, for $1 
Virginia, for $128, 204. These construction contracts totaled $5,319,058. 













extended from “July 1974 through June 1976. 

Denver Service Center 1 identified with the project are Paul 
Lederer, landscape architect; Ben Biderman, architect; James C. Patterson, 
agronomist; Wayland C. Fairchild, chief of construction; Robert M. Dinter- 
man, district project supervisor; Harry Olinger and Mike LeBorgne, project 
supervisors; and Ray Lee, contract administrator. 














site, due south of the White House, related it closely to its two 

, the Monument and Lincoln Memorial. 

in 1938, and the memorial was dedicated in 1943. ite design rafleste 
Jefferson's own inclinations as illustrated by Monticello and his Rotunda 
© ten an tau of tm, The circular domed colonnaded structure, 








In the pediment above is a sculptural group depicting Jefferson standing 
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before his fellow committeemen--Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Roger Sher- 
man, and Robert Li ton--appointed by the Continental Congress to draft 
the Declaration of I . The sculptor was Adolph A. Weirman. The 
19-foot statue of Jefferson within is by Rudulph Evans. The memorial is 
152 feet in diameter and rises 96 feet above the walkway. 

Bicentennial contract work was in two phases. The first consisted of 
work - remedy minor structural defects: installing control joints on the 
dome ; and repoint the dome ; and inting column, base, 
and north portico joints; — cutting a suphesin broken sections of 
r at column bases. This work was performed from August 1974 to il 
197 Roubin & Janeiro, Inc., of Fairfax, Virginia, for $217,947. 

second phase, conducted from September 1975 to June 1976, was to 
benefit visitors, particularly the elderly and physically handicapped. 
This work included heating, ventilating, and air condition of enclosed 
portions; alterations to provide elevator and toilet facilities; plumbing 
and electrical installations; and modified entrance and sidewalk construc- 
tion. The contractor, recviving $594,301, was Kora & Williams Corporation 
of Rockville, Maryland. 

Denver Service Center personnel involved in both phases were Robert 
Dinterman, district project supervisor; Benjamin H. Biderman, architect; 
and Harry Olinger, project inspector under the supervision of Wayland P. 
Fairchild, chief of construction. Joseph G. and Mary L. Merz of Brooklyn, 
New York, provided architectural/engineering design services. 


Lincoln Memorial 


Abraham Lincoln, perhaps America's greatest president, is commemorated 
in Washi.gtor by one of America's greatest memrials, a classical 
temple terminating the extended axis of the Mall from che itol 
through the Washi Monument. Bicentennial improvements included 
preservation and lic convenience measures. 


The “mystic chords of memory" -, ss, --fe— b. 
nation soon came to include memory of that man himself and his magnif 
























A 1973 construction contract with Roubin 
$793,000 involved cleaning the exterior surfaces of the memoria) by high- 
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with Rescom, Inc., of Rey Church , te -5 > included utilities, a sewage 


facility development landscape furni - 
tok tan from Jady 1976 to Mop 1875 i ee 
Comfort Station, Sylvan Theater, Washington Monument: A “Benji” comfort 








station was built by Sundance Construction of Fairfax, Virginia, for 
$104 ,506 between A.A... 1974 and June 1975. Harry Olinger was project 


supervisor. 








,_Eplsag Sth anata cle ple 
by try & Welch Associates of Wash Construct Lon rm) 


Sted 6 Associates, Newington, Virginia, for 200, October 1974 to ‘fori 
1975. Lothar Shipaneki was project supervisor. 



















i. utilities, =. S A 


. ton by 
1,538 977 Sauaey 1975 “aa DSc Tom 
for 9 | — to May mf persomel were Meagher . 


De ens Pa Se cic tr oe“ footbal 1 a4. i, 
seeding. Des "by Pry 


, February 1975 to lay 1976. Lioyd C. io 










Site : Pienic area, day camp area, 
concrete sitting curbs, concrete 


ste. humtshings and NG; Stabilized aggregate ht LG 


$145 ,300 to July 1976. Stanley Preteall” was project —---B 





$179,343, October 1973 to 1974. Robert M. Dinterman, project supervi- 
sor; Darwina Neal, Nat ional ital Region landscape architect. 


: Reconstruction of 4,000 square 
sidewalks, sodding, new benches, : 
Work by Troxler Asphalt Company of Washington for $95,299, April to June 
1974. Stanley Fretwell was project supervisor. 


x ak &* 
benches , new 








and mY . Schlosser 
project supervisor ; ’ Darwine Neal, landscape architect. 


Automatic sprinkler system, new shrubs and 
,e special events use by public communications. 
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Dinterman, project 


Robert M. 


Neal, Landscape architect. 


to December 





Gardens Nureery 6 ee. Inc., Belteville, Maryland, 
1974, 


195.506, 
supervisor ; 


Work 
for § 


Constitution Gar- 
cost of the other projects 


. The 


of $21,370,476 for National Capital 
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hand-sawed and beveled at the ends and fastened with cut nails, were in 
better shape than the Later ones, circle-sawed and butt~-ended. ) 

A tentative plan to rehabilitate the house for a park employee's 
was dropped in favor of preserving it as an architectural exhibit. 
no thought other given 

ts evolution. 
ion per se of any one building element lated. 
The goal was simply preservation of the structure in its extant form. 
The firm am Larcon, Inc., of Beverly, Massachusetts, was 
a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. Only $70,000 was 
later increments essential to achieve the pres- 
total to $108,000. Of particular importance to 
cate endeavor, the Denver Service Center borrowed 
best restoration craftsman available, Bobby 
ion from August 1974 to Jume 1975, the 
job of research and planning, was finally 
able to relinquish its role. Frank Huntsman of DSC was SPNEA contract 
administrator and construction coordinator. 
With funds severely limited, only the most essential work was under- 
















taken, refinements for the » This work can be described 
under six headings in ity order: 
1. Stabiliz immey foundations, masonry, and fireplaces: After 





exploring various alternatives, SPNEA and Goldberg-Zoino, Boston engineers, 
devised a method of solidifying and strengthening the fireplace foundation 

prevent spread. The complex process, 
Company, entailed diagonally crisscrossing 
the foundation mass to the adjoin- 
ing rods, treat the perforations 
chemically to solidify the loose soil, then grout all voids under pres- 
sure. At ground level the later brick firep were removed and 
the collapsing fireplace voids filled with perlite concrete, a mixture of 
ai perlite e with a natural 


plasticity with enough strength to 


foundations: It was first necessary to jack up 
inches, half an inch at a time, with intervals 
gently absorb stress and distortion. 
system added in the cellar consisted of three rows of adjust- 
co ing three new beams and reinforced old beams. At 
both first and levels, other series of temporary support posts and 
beams were installed to rigidify the entire system. Then jacks around the 
, coupled with the cel columns, were turned to raise the struc- 
ture. Each remaining stone of the exterior foundation was mmbered and 
removed, the soil surface was stabilized, and the stones were reassembled 
with formula mortar. 
3. Repairing defective wooden substructure: All rotted sills, posts, 
were replaced with new wood where conservation of the 





















was joined or spliced to useless posts 


the 
level. All new framing lumber was pressure-treated to resist dry rot and 
insects, and all new elements were stamped "1975." 
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yp SB. a@ question-and-answer technique to explain the uses of various 
military ts. A slanted "50% coated" or reversible mirror of Laminated 
plate ina lined with black formica reflects the object both alone and 


in a battlefield setting by the alternation of opposing electric beams . 
Other outer wall displays in the main room include a howitzer, a 
sion wall" display ‘of stamps, coins, places, and events commemorat the 
battle, and a ide wall" display of contemporary handbills and news- 

Among other exhibits in the lobby, the theater entrances, and the 
corridor or transition area to the museum are dioramas of a British redoubt 
and Morgan's Riflemen, flag panels, silk-screened life-size renditions of 
soldiers represent ing ing various units, portraits, quotations, vertical cannon 


tubes, photomurals, artifact groupings, and a relief model of the battle- 
field. The principa medium is photo-sensitized "barn board" of 


—_- pine, exposed by a special process with superimposed 
cs. 

amd Judson Ball were the principal architects, and Mike 
Wood and Jack Kozel designed mechanical and electrical systems. William E. 
Meuse of the Harpers Ferry Center, a former Saratoga park historian, was a 
major contributor to the interpretive planning. Grant Cadwallader and 
Philip Ford Young of HFC were the primary coordinators of exhibit and film 


production respectively. 


Battlefield Tour Stops 


The battle of Saratoga was a classic infantry engagement, with no 
cavalry and limited artillery involvement. Superior numbers, terrain 
advantage, cool strategy, and aggressive tactics contributed to the 


American victory. Improvements at tour stops enhance appreciation of 
the battlefield action. 

















A paved tour road nine miles in length, which starts at the visitor 
center and winds over the battlefield with — 3 ee? SS 
structed in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 





patterns. 

A bird's-eye view of the two-phase battle is necessary to an under- 
standing of this project. 

To block Burgoyne's progress toward Albany in September 1777, Gates 
moved the American army of some 14,000 to a position at Bemis Heights, 





were held in reserve. Susunted ty Gm. Benedict Arnold to 
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